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'Thii atudy ^■ex^inad the' Results .^of -a mandated. in-iewi«-,.tpa^ning 
HR-ly-^eiigned p«vida ■iafomation. and experiwces^f or .newly ^hired 

prdfessiohal sbh^ol employles to:^fllR them improve their abiUt^s^ to ipceract 
with a^d understand a Jority-^^individuala . Data w|*e obtained fr^ two 
employee ar^upa. The particip^t group, consisted of ; school employe^_ who 
renroUetf' in Hi"17 during tlfe rpriag of 1980V The comparison group consisted 
of stHool empioyee, who did not: enroll in HE=17 during that tme but we« 
eligible- for participation in HS-n.. laplo^ees in the comparison gwup were 
randomly selected from the pool of available employees required^ to complete 
ISl7 b^t wh^ did not do so during the spri^ of 1980. ^Data gathered through 
preteBtting. and postte^ting of both groups were analyzed to answer tne 
Eollowing questiohsS > ^ fI . » 



■ - 1. What cognitive gains can be, attributed to participat jng in, HR-1 7 . _.Do 

im-17 course, participants make , significant gains oh mea^res , whicn 
teat their knowledge of:. minority groups m .American s^ciecy. 

2. What affective changes- result from . participation in HR-17? Do HR-47 
course participants; :make sighificant gains on : a measure which 
assesses general raftial attitudes? : . Xv 

3. \ What, specific actions are taken by: course partticip^ts, to ap^^^ 

they Learn from, HR-17 to the wo^k.^situation-an ,^ 
involved? DO HR-17 course participants , make sjigtiife^nt gains on a 
measure which assesses what th^ school emp4oyes ,^3 .doing on Che joD 
: to promote better human relations with minoritifls? ,Do^. teacher 
euroUees change with regard to specific elasaroom practices or 
behaviors that might promote a more positive learning _ envirrfnment for 
black, students? ' ■ r : 

4.. How do course participants react to the HR-17 course as determined by 
seLf-raports and course evaluation questions* 

f 

5. What are the ' opinions of course participants and nonparticipants 
about the mandatory naiur.e of HR-17^for new professional empLoyees. 

6. 'yhat factors are associated with gains made in HR-17? Three factors 

4re- examined. (1) motives for enrolling m HR-17, (2) opinions about 
Che mandatory nature, of HR-17 for new professional employees, and U; 

■ ' opinions about the overaH^ worth of the course. 

^^^Ps"T"^through"5 are" tbe-'s^e ;;e^^ 

avaluPtion studies, of Human ReLatiq^i\ Training Course 18 ^^^J^j * f 
questions ask the critical educatfioaal land policy question, fsp ^""^'^^ ""^ 
nonenrollaas diff^n. along the kavl measu^s that explicitly an.. mpt to measure 



What was caught in.hum^ r elatiofls in- s ervice crainiHFiour?el I^1^8h=^ 
,he a^Uriciea across the thr y stales, this ^^^^ ,f ^hese ^ey 
oucccmes of the sepatata studied , as Chey related directly to these key 
evaluation questions to determirte if siailiar ^'^tcomes emerge across ^ chre^ 
acudies. in areas where findings^ converge, conclusions - can be drawn, wich 
greater certainty, - . ■ » 

■ ■ . u ' ■ 
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^SHIftitT|RM IFFECTS ON'^COURSE ENROLLEES 



SI^IAjRY OF FINDINGS 



Thfrr^retest-posctest^ with comparison group levaluac ion study of HR-l? found 
that participation provides ihort-tarm benefit^ ^for school' employaea in the 
'^^^7 knowledge oi racial and -ethnie ^gsoups in Ajaeriean society. In 

addition, partieipanta report profiting frotft the eourse in the areai of 
understanding and interacting with minority\ studenta. Specif ically ^ the 
followingv findings ihould be notadi 

o Overall, for all enrollees as a grAup, there was a 'signif icant 
- increase from pretest to posttest on Ythe measure of knowledge of 
raci^ and ethnic gtouDS in American d^ociecy.. In additionj on the 
averSfe, enrollees sigrAficantly* outt-pdrf armed nonenrollees on this 
measure'. . * ' \ ' . ■ \ ^ 

0 Overalls for all enrollees as a groupi' there, was ^no significant 
increase - f rom pretest to posttest on *the measure of racial, 
attitudes* In addition, on the average , ,\ enrolleea and nonenrollees 
^ perforaance on this measure was simlar,. 




•I 



Overalls it appears^ that part icipktion in Hi^^l? does little, at least 
in Che short-tarm,' %q Assist teachers in doy.ng more in Che classroom 
to create a positive learning environment for minority students* 

Ovferallj most course enrollees indicated through aerf-reports thit 
HR-17 helped improve their understanding of hbw minority studahts and 
parents react to various cross-col tural situati^ons. 



Overall, ^ost course enrollees indicated through self-'reports that 



they are using what was 
mihoricy students. 



learned in' HR-17 to/- get along /better with 



o Overalls most course enrollees ielt^ that HR-17 should be a voluntary 
• ' eKpe^ience for most school employees* 

FACTORS ASSOCIAITED WITH 'GAINS MADE IN HR'-17 

Motives for enrolling in HR^17, opinions abbut the mandatory nature of HR-l?, 
and opinions about the overall worth or valu^ of the c^rsJ , are aasociated 
with gains for, some HR--17 __ _ J a r^ifip^a^ ly , _ jhe_f oil qwijig 

sTimTIcanc, posrtivei' asaociatiblfs^ were found* ^ ^-^ -^ . „ - . . _-. . 



Superior posttest perforaance on the measures of racial ^tiCudes an 
generai behavidrs is associated with the enrollees having philosophic 
moti^^es or reasons ^ for enrolling, in HR-17. A' philosophic motive or' 
reason for enyollibg in HR-^l? would be an enrollee indicating that he 



★The use of "significant" or '*s ignif icant ly" within this, report denotes 
statistical significance ac or below the conventionally ^accepted . Level of 
alpha » .,05. ^ - 
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or. she enroHtd because of a desire to upgrade htman relacions . skil Is 
or because he/ahewanced to learn something of assistance in solving 
human re UtioQs probrf ' ' 



o Superior posttest perfornance «'n, the measure of racial attitudes is 
, assaciacad with the:-' opinido that HR-17 should be a mandatory 
experience for ^iw proiesaional employees. 

- ■ . - ■ - " - ^ 

. o . Superior ' post test perfomiance on the measure 'of "racial attitudes is 
^ ^ a6:^o&iated .with the enrollee having favorable opinions about the 
. _ '» .• overall wotifeh or value of the .coursej HR-17.* 

In the previous hunfan relations 'studies, it was suggested that there might be 
an inatruccor effect" and that differential gains might be found as a 
function of teaching styles or skills. While the present study does not 
.directly address this issue through its study design, it nevertheless offers 
evidence -chat there are, in fact, differences in course' outcomes between 
sections. While all four sections' of Hl-r? ex'amined here made significant 
cognicive gdins, definite, differences between them were found. Similarly, the 
saetions differed greatly in the degree to which participants reported an 
improved undersCanding of minor ities. The range wa-a large, from 90 percent in 
one class to .21 percent in another. , . ■ ' 

COtffARISIONS ACROSS THE THEEE STUDIIS ■ ■ ' ■ • ■ ' 

A aoraparison of the findings of the three studies, the two of HR-18 and the 
present tlR-17 sturdy, , found similar outcomes in a nimber of areas. 
jpecificaUy, ths' following consistent outcomes emsrge: . 

Cognitive O utcomes . In both the second .study of HR-18 and the' study of 
£iR-i7, course participants showed significant pre/poat gains on measures 
of knowledge. " These significanC pre/post gains are recorded for all 
^course pa|rticipants .who enrolled in both HR-18 and HR-17. 

Racial A ttitudes . Results consistently revealed that across all three 
studies no aignificant differences were, found, between enroUees and 
nonenrollees for attitudinal outcomes. Course participants consistently 
..ailed CO deaonstrate ■ superior test performance on measures of racial 
atticudes. Results also ' consistently revealed in the aecond study of 
HR-18 and the study of HR-17 that enrolleea showed no significant gains orf 
the measure of racial attitudes. . , 

Classroom Practices. Results consistently revealed that across all three 
^.studies no sliEficant ^differences wer_e found between enrollees and 
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noner.rollee.s in the area of claaaroom practicn.a. Course participants did 

not report doins oore in the classfcooffl to promote a more positive learning' 
environment for minorjty students. Results also conaistently revealed 
that course participants did not report changes with regard to specific 
. cl.asaroon practices or behaviors that might promote a more positive 
learning environfflent for minority studehts as a result of participation in 
, either HS-17 or^-18. ■. : , 

♦Generally opinions ot course reactions expressed by anrolleei about HR-17 
ar« supported by evaluation re^sults gathered through a course evaluation 
eonducted joint\iy by the Departments of Human Relat^ns and .Staff Development. 
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■ tmproved Unders Cahding; of Minority Students . Regardless of which scudv is' 
examihed, the majority of enrollees in each" study conaistently repor 
;iniproved understanding of how g^ority^ students and parenta wiU react to 
situatLona having racial or /ethnic overtones as a direct result of 
. participation in either HR-l7 '6r HR-18. - ' 

Getting Alo ng Better With Minority .' Students . Regardless of which study is 
examined, results consistently revealed -.that the majopity bf course 
participants report that things learned in the course have been uted in 
getting along with. black 'and other minQrity/studenti, 

Mandatory Human Relations . Results across all three studies consistently 
revealed that_ course participants, and to some degree nonenrol lees, were 
of the opinion V that, human relations in-service training \should be 
nandatory for only two specific empfloyee groups, adtaifnis tracors Cahd 
slipert/isors and guidance- coun^eiors. For all other school emRlbyees. 
xcourse enrollees at^d . nonenro 1 lees consistently indicated that human 
relationf inTsarvice training should b'e voluntary/. ■ . 



■ 

OVERALL CONCLUSIONS 



CONCLUSIONS FOR ^ EVALUATION OF lUl-i/^ ■ ' . ' ' * 

The ;«udy of HR-17 demonstrates that participation in HR-17 provides 
short-ter« benefits for all course, participants in only one area studied: 
knowledge of racial and ethnic groups in ^eriaan society. These ahort-tem 
gams are posicively associated with participation in as evidenced by 

the superior test performance of course participants over nonparticipants on 
^he measure of knowle^e of racial and ethnic " groups in American society. 
Gams .m other veas such ma racial attitudea, general, racial behaviors, or 
= claaaroom bihavtors for teacher* were ntot demonstrated. .Further, the majority 
of course participants indicate that" their participation in m-17 'helped 
improve their understanding of minority students and parents Course 
parttioipants also indicate that things learned in ,te-17- are bding 'used to help 
themget along better with minority sCudents. 

In addition, this study suggest Chat some course outcones, especially racial 
atcicudes, for course participants are related Co ■their: (1> motives for 
eQToLlini m HR-17, (2) opinions about the mandatory nature of HR-17 for new 
professional employees, and (3) opinions atouC phe overall worth or value of 
the course ,( HR-17). There is also evidetfe'e which suggests that a definite ' 
relationship exists between course outtcdmes and teacher ef fee tiveneas. / 

CONCLUSIONS DMWN ACROSS THE THREE EVALUATION STUDIES- . , ■ : ^ , 

The coiaparison of evaluation outcomes , for the two HR-ls' studies and the HR-17 ' 
study demonstratea that school employees who participate in human relations 
in-aervice training, HH-17 or HR-IS , , do learn' factual information as a result 
of their parcicipation in auch training. Course participation in human, 
relations in-service training, however, is not associated with improved racial 
attitudes, general racial behaviors, or specific classroom behaviors or 
practices of claasroom teachers. Evaluation outcomes also demonstrate that 
substantial proportions- of all school employeea . who participate in human 
relations in- a^rvice training,' HR- 17 or HR-18, indicate that they receive 
benefits from in-service participation, in terms of getting along better with 
minority students and in terms of improved 'under at and ing of how minority 
students and. parents ^react , to situations having racial or ethnic overtones . 
^inaUy. school employees support ^datqry course participation in human 
ralatioas in-service training, m-l?- and ; im-18 , for only two employee groups, 
admLnistrators and superyisora' and guidance counselors. = ' / 
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STUDY OOTRVIEW 



BAGKGROUM) MD PURFOSl OF STTOY 



Qn JmuMy 18, 1979/ the Moat gomMy County Board oi Education ( BOB) approved' 
Rtiolution Nimber 60^79 ealliag for m external evaluation of in-service 
traiaiag prpgrasis md activities in humm relations* Specifically, the 
foilowiag him^ relationa activities were to be ftvaluatedi (t) HR-lSf the' 
Black EiEpttiwce and Cultwe in-service training cpursei (2) BR*17j Ethnic 
Groups in ^ericsn Sociecyi and -(3) ' the Multiethnic Convention. In May of 
1979, Hianao! SciCTces Eesearch Inc* (HSR) ^ w swarded the contract to conduct 
an evaluation of these activities in a collaborative and interactive 
relationship with MontgOTery Qounty Public School's ■^(MCPS) Department of 
Educational Accountabi^lity (DIA) * To date, three seperate reports have been 
eompleted an^ presented to the BOE (tt abstract' of each report can be found in 
Appendix A), Ths reports, completed by DEA and HSR, are ^the followingr 

Evaluation Study of Mmdatory Hman Relations Training Si™^T-y 
of Post Hdc Sniryey Results « January, 1980* ] , 



SuHasary of Baployeej^ 
f ebruary;^ 1 9M . " " 



Reaction to the ./firsc Multiethnic Convention^, 



; Shorp-Tera 'Effects of Htmm Relatians Training (m-18)^ A pre Post 
Evaluation Study 7 July, 1980* ~ ~ " ^ ^ " 

This report presents an evaluation of ffi^l7, the third and final humm 
relations training activity to be evaluated under Resolution Number. 60'79.' 
(See Appmdix B for ^Course purpose md Objectives*) The purposes of the 
evaluation wece to mswer the following questions i 



1. What cogniti^ire gains can be attributed . to participating in ffil-17? Do 
: ^ Eirll course partieipants make^ sipiifieant gains on a measure which 
tests t%eir knowledge of minority groups in toerican society? 

What affec^tive changes result from partiaipation^ in HR^17? Do Hl^l7 
course participants nake^ significant jains on a^ measure which 
assesses general racial actitudes? - ^ 

3* What specific actions are taken by course participanLa tq apply what 
they learn from HS*17 to the work situation in trtiibh. they are 
invplved? Do =ffi*i7 courf e particip«ts make significant gains on a 
measure ^^ch afsesses what the school employie is doing on the job 
to promote better humm relations ^rtth mnoritiesf Do tearcher 
enrollees change with regard to specific classrooqy^ practices or 
b^aviors that spj^t promote a more" positive learning environment for 
minority students? . - = ' 

4. ^ Hw do ^course participmts react to the m-17 course as determined by 
self^reports and course evaluation questions? 

S* ^"rtiat are Che opinions of course parti^ipmtsi and nonparticipants 
, about the mandatory nature of HR^17 for new professignal eoployeep? 
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^ ^ , ■ ' -j;:-;" = ■ .:: = - ^ ^ 

V 6, What imtots art assoeiated with gains made ia HR*17^;i; Three factbrg - 
' .. 4b* are exminad: (1)^ motives for _ enrolling in HR-17, C2)' opinions about 

chti aaadatory nature of HR-i? for. nev prof essionml employees, atirf C 3) V\ 
^ .opinions about the oTerall i^orth of the 'eourj^v ' ' . i \ 

It is mportant to' nd^e that Queitipni l through 3 ^re the- sme . ivaluatid 
questidna k'il^ed i^, the tvo avaluiiti^n ttudiea of Human Relations T#aining «' 
Course IS (HR^IS), ^hese questiona are highlighted because ^for eaeh study . 
answering these questions was plearly the, highest priority / They ask- the" 
^^i%^<^al^tduoatiOnal and poliay question. Do .enrol lee a and tfonenrollees differ 
along thfe key aeasttres that e^tplioitly attempt to me^ure what waa^ taught in 
himan relationg in^jer^jce trainiag dpursrs r^ ' 

L§ter in this report- the findings of the three studies will be discussed in^ 
rerttioh to each area raided' by* these* five key evaluatiott questions. ,The a 
major objective ftr making such eSmpariiooii' is to determine if iimila^r results 
qr outcomes emer-ge across the three atudles. In "areas where bindings 
converges <^nclusions can be drawn_ with greater certainty. — 

^' HR-r;, ETHHic G&oups am:rican society ' , -'^ 

■ t ' . ' . ■ ■- . ' f . i = '- 

' In January of 1979 when the BQE rescinded the mandatory aapecta of HR^lS, it 
created with\Ehe aame resolutidn a new. policy whi^h mandated that al,l new 
teachers enrt 11 in a multicultural himan relations cojurae; Resolution Nimber 

^60-79 sjtatesi - ^ r 

That new teachers muat take a comprehensive multicultural himan relatiorta 
^ course approved by the BGEv or prove -rthat they ' successfully ebmpleted a 
csmparable cqurse before tenure Lb granted,! ' , 

In reijpptise to the above BOE resolution^ the Departaents of Human^Relationa 'V 
and Staff Development .proposed that HR*17 be the vehicle by which new t^Mhers 

* would fulfill the heW mandate. ' HR^17, a 45'^^our in^iervice training course, 
was first offered tO" school system ^ployees nearly four years ago and was 
designed at that time to introduGe. . to employeea /four AEerican minority 
groups* Afro^America^s, HiapMic Americans , American Indians, and 

^Aaian^^ericans , It waa, therefore, proposed by *the pepartmenti of Humari* 
Reiations and Staff Develo^ent that with slight nodif icacions HR--17 ibuld be 

. able to stand alone in providing new tsachera with , minimis understanding of 
Che backgrounds of these minority groupa in American* society and th^ 
implicationa for instruction^ The objeatives of the modified HR^17 course ^are - 
lis ted in the fol lowing i ' ' 



^ Courie Obje'ctiyea 



Upon successful completion of the course, participants will be able toi 

1. DCTonatrate a knowledge of at least five sociological theories 
for explaining ethnic identities|:: . ' , ^ , 

2. Identify at least 15 different ethnic materials and util^^ thm 
in their individual elassrooms: ^ ^ 



^See Appendix C* , , 
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3. Identify at least five different insttuctional methods and 
relate them to &he ettaic experience in instructional programs j 

4* a. Recognize modes/life-sty Las of at least 10 eCh^iic groups in 
American societyf ^ 
b. Demonstrate a knowledge of the values peculiar to a 
particular ethnic group in the fr^iework of the society, in 
which they li ve I 

Utilize the knowledge of values of ethnic groups in 
^ designing indivitfual *i^its of work which compara and 

; ^ contrast the values of various groups* 

ln_thg^Jan^Q^JLiat.^JifiPS_f^^ ne^ 
teachers tHe mod"ified m-l7. One section was offered and 34 school employees: 
enrolled. During the spring of 1§80, a COTplete offering of HR-17 was 
available to new teachers, and nearly 160 employees enrolled. Exhibit 1 shows 
the exact number, of schboL employees who had completed HR-17 as . of the close 
of the l%79/80 school year. 



EOTIBIT 1 



Number 


of toployees Who Enrolled 


i n and Who Gomp 1 e t e d 




m-l7 During the 1979/80 


School Yea 5 


Semes ter/ S #c tion 


Number Enrolled 


Nimber Completed Course# 


Fall (1979)* ■ 


34 


33 


Spring (1980) 


159 


152 


TOTAL 


193 


185 



*Pilot Course 



rfCourse completion rate is 95*6 • 
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SAMPLE . 

The respondanta for the evaluation of IS^17 conaiated of two groupe of MGPS 
full'-time profeisianal employees. Group 1, the parcioipant group, eonaisted 
of 159 MCPS itaff who enrolltd in four dlfferant seetiona of HE-17 during the 
apring of 1980« Group 2, tht compariaon group, aonaiaced of 122 MCPS 
profesaional^ staff who were, required to participate in Iffi-17 but did not 
completa the requirement during the spring of 1980*2 jj^a eompariaon group 
was" "randomly "^reiwt^rt of avai lab le emp loyeea- r equi red - to - 

partieipate in ffil^l7. The pool of available or potential HR^17 enrollees waa 
generated by MCPS 'a Departoent of Personnel Sarvicea* ^ 

DamDgraphie eharacteris tiea for both enrollees and nonenrollees are presented 
in Exhibit 2. Generally, the data reveal that anrolleei and nonenrolleea are 
xeeently employed (hired) white alaaaroom teachers* Very few of the enrollees 
or nonenrollees ara minority group membars, and very few are employad as 
administrator or support staff. 



^Tha raaaona why thase CTployaea did not enroll in HR*17 during the 
apring of 1980 is not known^ however , it ia important to nota hare that the 
majority of thase employeaa, (those who raspon^ed to the aurvey) 60 percent, 
indicated that they ware planning to enroll in HR*17 in the futura. One aould 
conclude from this that aa a group nonenrollees are not hoatila to the idea 
that they are required to complate HR^17 aomecime in the near future. 



EXHIBIT, 2 

Demographie Data for HR^17 EnrolLaes 
and Nonenrollees 





Enrolleea 
N % 


Nanenrollees 
N Z 


N 


Tocal 

z 


Race ■ ' ' 






















_ 






Aai an" Pacific ^ ^ ^ r^T^ir 




2 




4 






Black 


11 


a 


2 


4 = 


13 


7 


White 


113 


86 


42 


84 


156 


85 


Hispanic 


f 2 


2 


1 


2 ' 


3 


2 






























W 1^ I — - f< ^ ^ «^ 

^cnoQi^DaseQ ^ 


126 


96 


46 


92 


17,3 


94 


NonachQol^baa ed 


3 


2 


2 


4 


5 


3 


Length, of Employment 


, T 












Less than 1 year . / 


28 


21 


31 


62 


59 


32 


i-J years 


80 


61 , 


9 


18 


89 


48 


4-- 10 years 


17 


13 ■ 


5 


10 


22 


12 


Over 10 years 


3 


2- 






3 


2 


Positicii Claasif icatioa 














Teacher 


108 


82 


39 


78 


148 


80 


Atoiniatrator/Supervisor 


1 


1 


■ 1 


2 


2 


1 


Support Staff 


2 


2 


1 


2 


3 


2 


Other Prsfesaional 


15 


11 


7 


14 


22 


12 


(Teacher Specialise) 















Notei Due to missing data^ percentage in seme instances will not add to 100* 



raSTRUMlNTATION, DAIA COLLECTION , AND RtsPONSE BATES ^ ■ 

Data for this i||udy weri obtained through a specially designed questionnaire* 
The questionnaMl %^ieh wsi baaed oaialy on the objectives of HR=-17 consisted 
of more than 120 separate items. Topic areas covered included^ knowledge of 
blacks. His panics, Indians , Asians , and Jewj ; on^the-^job behaviors having Co 
do with minority students i motives for enrolling or not enrolling in HR^17| 
and good and bad eKperiences with the course* The complete questionnaire is 
presented in Appendix D, aGcompanied by a content analysis of the survey 
instrument* 

^•*17 enrolleea eomplecpd the questionnaire at the beginning of the course md 
at the conclusion of the course in class. Nearly 90 percent of all HR^17 
enrolleea completed both a pre^ md postquestionnaire (see Exhibit 3), HR^17 
"^onenro 1 leei"^ aiao c omp i"e^^"""'a^ pr blihai W| owev^er^ ~ t fifei r 

questionnaires were mailed to their respective Mployee locations. 
Fifty^eight percent of the nonenrollees who were mailed preques tionnaires 
returned them* Only nonenrollees who returned their preques tionnaire were 
mailed postquestionnaires; 70. percent of these nonenrollees returned their 
questionnaires* The final response rate for nonehrollegs ' selected to 
participate in this study is 41 percent* Appendix E presencs a discussion of 
nonresponse bias for nQnenrollees , Analysis of data^fpr this report Is based 
on data collected from those school employees who completed both pre-* arid 
postquestionnaires* ^ ^ 

. ' ' ^ ,".KKIBIT 3 

Nmnber of Employees In HR"*17 Secaions . . * 

md Nonenrollee QrQup 



Employee 
Group 


Number 

Prettes ted 


Nraber 
Pos ttested 


Number with 
. Both Pre^ and 
Posttests 


Official^ 
Enrollment 


Percentage 
Response 
Rate 


Enrollees 
Nonenrollees 


155 
i 70 


146 

50 


134 
50 


152 

122^ . 


88 

41^ V 


TOTAL 


223 


196 


184 


274 


67 



' • ^For Wl^17 mrollees this number reflects those who^ satisfactorily 
(Completed course. , » 



, ^This number reflects original number selected to participate in the 
study. The nimber selected is approximately 1/3 of the total number* of 
employees eligible for enrollment in m-17 (N^395)* 

: ^Percentage is based on nonenrollees who returned both pre'"* and posttest 
questionnaire. ' . ^ 



STATISTICS SIGNIFICMCE r 



Statistical significance chroughout Chia report ^refers to the probability 
(likelihood or odds) that the results obtained (sources, .measures, 
proportionaj eta*) from a samplt of observations of kno\m size will occiir 
strietly by ehanee rather^ than beaauae there is a i^stematie effort working to 
produae^ the difference. The lower that probability is, the more confidence 
ana has in attributing the observed result to iystematic factors rather than 
chance* \ ^ 

Rasearchers in education have traditionally accepted the 5 percent level of 
significanee as an acceptable safeguard against accepting results which are 
due to ehantfe rather than to systematic factors. In other words, when the 5 
percent level of significance is used, Che researcher is willing to be wrong 
in attributing reaults to systematic factors when they are in fact^ only the 
result of chance factors, one time out of 20. Any result >;^hich is 
stacistically significant at the 5 percent level (referred to as p< ,05) is, 
tharefo^re, significajnt in" this report. At times lower probability levels 
(such as, p<.02, p<*Ol, p<.001,^ will be reported* ^ 



EKLC 



, ■ DETAILED FINDINGS . . 

■ * 

Short-Terp Effects on Course Enrolleei 

t 

GAINS MADE IN KNOWLEDGE, ATTITUDES, BEHAVIORS, AND CLASSROOM PRACTICES 

Do anrQliees make ilgnlfiaant gslni between pretest and posttaat on meaaurai 
of knowladgey attitudes, and pez^eeptlona (^Qncerning crosi^eul tural relations 
and ganaral aross-eultutal behaviors as a result of participation in HR"-17? 
The analysas of gains mada on aach^ of thaae measurai ara presented on the 
pages that follow. EnroLlae performaMe on aach measure is also .eompared to 
tha parf ormanae of nonenrollaes who were pre^ and posttestad on eaeh pf these 
key measures* ■ 




Knowledge of Racial and Ethnic Groups in ^eriean Society 

Purpose of Scale i . To assess total^lcnowledge of racial and ethnic groups im 
^eriean sociSty ' / 

Instr^entation i ^ 35^item' objective test o£. knowledge included as part of the 
pre^ and postquaa tionnaire (sie Appendix D fot exact items included,) ^ 

liability ; r ^ ,86 ^ 

Interpratation g The higher^ the score, the'' gr.eater is' the respondents- 
knowledge of factual infonnation about racial an^ ethnic groups in ^erican 
society* ' ^ ■ - 



Data: 

i 


Main Knowledge Score . 




Maximuxq^ Score: 35 




Pretest . Posttest 
SD \ ^ K SD II 


Qain/Lo^^^ 


^ 

Enrollees ' 16,18 


5.12 132^ 20.48 4,96 132^ 


+4.30* 


Nonenrollaes 18^.08^^ 
Main Effects, 


4.13 SO 18.01 ' 3.61 SO 
f-*ratio df 


^0.07 
Significance 


' Participation in m-l7 17*71 1/179 
Section of ffit-^17 Enrolled ^ 1*91 l/12f 


p .9001 

not significant 


NOTES: Posttest means are 
Covarianaa, 


adjusted for pretest performance 


using Analysis of 


Findings: 




f 
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Overall Comparison Between Enrollees and Nonenrollaes 

At pretesting, on the average, nonenrollees (X=18,oa) outscored enrollees 
CX^16.18) by nearly ^o points on the measure of knowledge of racial and 
ethnic groups in Asaerican sootlty. The diffarence between the pretest 
oeans is^ statistically signifijcant in favor of nonenrollees. However, at 
posttesting, an the average , enrollees outscored nonenrollees , The mean 
total knowledge posttest "score ~for~~efffollees was 20.48' compifed to Tl.'OT 
for nonearollees . The difference between the posttest means is statistic 
cally significant in favor of those CTployeas who participated in HE^17* < 

Significant Gains - - ^ 

For all enrollees, mb a, group, there was a significant increase on the 
measures of total knowledge from pretest to posttest. For nonenrollees, 
as a group, there was no significant Increase on this measure from pretest 
to posttest. In addition, for all sections studied, ^here were signi* 
ficant increases on^ this measure from pretest to posttest.^ Gains ranged 
Btom a little more than $in points in one section to a little less than 
two polncs in a second, with the others lying in between. 

' 1 • 



Racial Attitudes 

Pmrpoae of Scale s To elicit responies to a set of general racial attitudinal 
andperHept^alquestions 

Ins trument a t ion ■ i4-item attituda scale included^ as part of the pre- and 
poatqtrettiQnnaire (See AppendLix^D for exact items included.) ' 

Reliability i r^*71* | . - 

Interpretation : The higher -the icore on this scale, the more poiitive is the 
Respondents' attitudes concerning erois^cujcural relations, 



Datai 


Mean Racial Attitude 


Scorei 




MaKimum Possible 


Score: 14 










pretest 




^sttasf 


.4 . • 




X SD N 


.X 


SD N 


Gain/Loss 


Enrol lees 


4.18 3,36 132 


3.71 


3.54 132 


—0.47 


Nonenrolleea 
Main Effects 


3.88 3.06 50 

f ^rat io 


3.98, 


3.31 50 
df 


significance^ 


participation in 
Section of HR--17 


HR^IT % 0.31 
Enrolled y 0.66 




1/179 
3/129 


not significant 
not significant 



NO^STpostteitmeaniaria 

' i Coyariance. ' ^ ^ 

^ - - } ' 

Findings : ^ / . ^ ^ 

*Overal^ Compariaons Between Enrollees and Nonenrollees 

At pretesting, on the average, enrollees (X^. 18) had higher scores on the 
measure ^of raeitfl attitudes than did nonenrollees (X^3 . 88) ^ The 
difference between the pretest means, howeverj' is not statistically 
significant. At posttescing, .on the avaTage, nonenrollees (x-3.98) scored 
higher on the measure of, racial attituda^ than did enrollees (X=3,71). 
The slight difference betwaen the postcast means is not statistically 
significant. 

> 

— Si-gnif-ic ant- Gains , — — — - — - 



Thara ware no significant gains on this measura for ^y of the groups 
examined . 



General Behavior • , 

« _ V ^ ■ ' ^ ■ , 

Purpose of Scale r To assess what the school employee is doing on the jobPto 
promott better cross-cultural relations' 

Instrumentation s 13-item checklist of behaviors included as part gf the pre- 
tnd postqueationnaire (See Appendix D for exact items included,) ' 

Re^^bility i r, ^ v76 ' ^ ^ ^ . 

Intarpretation i The higher the icora on the^bahavior scales the mora behavior 
the employee reports performing to promote, better cross-cultural relations. 

Data , ^ 

■ Mean Behdvior Scores 



Maximum Possible Score: 

— — ~ ^^^1^ I - -_ _ _, — - 


\" • : 










. 4^ 




\ Pretest 






Pos ttes t 






X 


\ SD 


N 


X 


SD 




Gain/Los^ 



Enrolleea 5.36 3.34 132 *5.54 2.76 132 +0.18 



Nonenrol^ees - ^"^^_J{ ^"^^ ^ 4.82/^ 2135 50 '+0,36 

Main Effecta f-ratio ^ dj [ Significance 

Participatioh it: fiR-l7 ^ TTSS . 1/179 not significant 

Section of -HR-17 Enfolled 1.52 3/129 : not significant 

4jQ-T5a4^goa^ta34:~^maana--are— a^^ A nai yaia of 
Covarianea, ' ^ 

Findings : ' I \ \ ! 
Overall Comparisons Between Inrolleea and Nonenrollees 



At preteating, otj^^ the aVerage, enrollees (x^5*36) had higher behavior 
saorea than did nonenrollees (X^*48), The mean, behavior postteat score 
for enrollees was 5.24 compared to 4.82 for nonenrolleea. The difference 
between means is not atacistieally significant. " ■ , 

Significant gains 

* There^was a significant increase on th^i^ mtfasura of general behavior from 
pret gst _ to _pprttM t . for^one^, HR^H^ ^.s.^a^ian ^ _ _^Ea^- al L o ther-j eat ions- 
studied, no significant increases were found, ^ 



Classroom Praetiees ^ 

, '- 

Do teacher aflrollees change wich regard to specific elassroom practices or 
bahaviors that might prOTOte a more positive learning environment for minority' 
students (se^ Appmdix Questions 25*2|, Part IV of thi questionnaire)?. 

It appeara that ffil^l? do^s little^ at least .in , the short term, to assist 
teachers in doing* mora in the classroom to create a positive learning 
environment for minority students *3 However, it should be noted that a 
substantial number of both enrollees and nonenfollees are in part employing 
special practices at the outset of the course. For e%mple, at pretesting 68 
percent of all enrollees indicated that they included information about 
minority history, culturt^, md contributions to American life in their regular 
curficulina; however, at posttesting 67 percent indica-ted that thi^ was t^ue 
(see ,Sxhibit .4 on the ne%t p^ge).^ This change from ptetest to posttest is not^- 
significant nor are the othe^ two reported changes (Practice 2 and 3) 
significant. It should be noteo^ however, that for each pradtice reported it 
is clear that more enrollees report that they, were conducting the classroom 
practice than do nonenrollees • For example, 77 percfent of all .enrollees usa 
pictures, displays, Or other materials iin Che classroom, including pictures of 
both whites and nonwhitea; while in contrast, 72 perce^it of all nonenrollees 
report this practice. ^ SiKty^seven percint of all enrollees include 
injformation. about minority history, culture^ md contributions to ^erican 
life in Che repilar classroomil however, fewer nontnrollees . (54 percent)^ report 
this practice*' 



^This particular findingj however, may not necessarily persist overtime 
(in the long run)* One could argue that teachers need a certain amount .of 
time to adjust to, nd incorporate^ new skills into their repertoire of 
teaching ^ills/ teclmiques « And, after such an adjustment period teachers not 
reporting m immediate use of newly learned skills may in fact begin using the 
skills learned in ffi-* 17, In other words, HR^17 might in the long run assist 
teachers Vn doing more in the classroom to create a positive learning 
enviroOTent for minority students. v 
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ECHIBIT 4 



Percentage of Teaehers E jelled and Nonenrollees Indicating That They 
Were Conducting Certain Cla0room Practiees To Promote a Positive Learing 

Environment, for Minority Students 



Claiaroott 



Earollees Nonenrollaes 



Chif-Square Regults 
IS Comparisons 



Enrol 



'Praatiaes* 


N»108 


N^39 


enrollees 


Sections 


Practise 


I Pre 

Post 
. Change 


68.2% 

67.4 
-^0,8 


. 56.02 
54.0 
-2.0 


n . s . 
n. a , 


n. s . 
n. s . 


Prac tice 


2 Pre' 
Post 
Change 


^47,0 
51,5 

:^4.s 


40.0 

42.0 . 
+2.0 


n. a . 

n . s • 


n. s . 


Prac tice 


3 Pre 

Post 
i Chmge 


78.0^ 

76.6 

-1-5 

i 


66.0 
7i.O ^ 
' +6.0 


i 

fi> n . s . ^ 
n. s . 


^ n.s. 
n. a . 



Change From 
Pre-' to Post- 
test # 



not signifi^ 
cant for any 
group 

n'rft signifi-- 
cknt for any 
group 

ndt signifi^ 
cant for any 
group 



Practice 



Practice 2^ 



Practice 3. 



InfCluding information about minorijcy \ hirstoryV culture^ and 
contributions Co American life in the regular curriculum 

■^^Creating a special display for teaching purposes having to 'do 
with ^ the history or eultnre of one or more racial, ethnic, 
cultural, or religious groups ^ 



Using pictures j displays, or other materials in the 
that iriclude pictures of both whites and nonwhites 



classroom 



# Significance here is determined through use of the McNemar Test,. ..This test 
detects significant changes in proportions of, suBject from, one dategoty to ' 
another^, -lyi this. cMe, enroUees md nonenrollees change^ from yes'^to .nb, md ' 
no to yes on *the tthrei\elassroom practioes in question. " ' " - - - _ 



' ENROLLEE REACTION TO THE HR- 17 COURSE ' ... 

How do enro 11 ees react to the ^-17' course as determined by self-reports and 
course evaluation questions? A number of dimensions were examined, and the = 
results are discussed In tW sections that follow, — ' j ^ 

Understanding of Minority Students ^ = 

Data from pbsttesting of course partidipmts reveal that mpst enroll\esr, 56*7 
percent, feel that HR-IJ^ improved their understanding of how mnority students 
and parents react to various cross-^eultural situations (see Appendix 5| 
Question 38, Part 7 of the questionnaire) . However, when responses to this 
queatlon are analysed "taking into conaideration the section of the course 
enrolled, statistically significant dlfferencei are found across the four^ 
s ec ti on a Chi-^s quare - -results :-^^.X^ p _,000i).. Eor^. e^ 

nearly 90 percent of the employees, who enrolled In one section indicated that 
their understanding Improved as a result of attending M^17; however, the 
other three sec tions'^ responded differently. For example, 21 percent of the 
employees anrolle3* in a second section indicated that their under standingi 
improved, . ' 

Using, What Was Learned in WL-^ll 

Overall, the data collected from course participants at the conclusion of the 
course reveal that the majority of tSte course participants, 57 percent, report 
using wh^t waS: learned in^ ffi^l7 to get along better with^ minority students 
^see Appendix D\ Questions 33^36, Part V of the qusstiannaire) , However, data 
reported in Exhibit 6 show that less than half of the course participants 
report using what was learned in the course to get along with co-workers (39 
percent), white students (36 percent), md people .outside of MCPS (40 percent), 

Wh^ responses to Questions 33; through 36 are analyzed by section, . 
statistically significant differences are found Cor each question, ^ Some' 
sections report greater uses of what wfts laarriedl in HR^ 17 than do others. For 
example, 70 percent , of the enrollaes in one section report ^irig what was 
learned in HR^17 to " get along better with 'co-^workers and people outside of 
MCPS; while only 9 percent of the enrollegs in a second section report the 
same, ^ : * 

EXHfBif" 5 ^ '-"^ 



i percentage of Enrollees 


Indicating That Things 
Are Being Used 


Learned In HR-17 

. - - _ 


Things learned in ^^17 


All; 


Chi- 


have been used in getting 


Inrollees 


Square^ ^ 


alon^ wiJths 


(N^132) 


1 Results 


GO'^workers # , , • « # * , • , , # 
Minority Students, , , , * . % 
White Students 


* . 39% 
. . 57% 
. . 36% 
40% 


15*31*** 
15.26*** 
; 10,90** , 
8.98^ 



**p<.01; ^***p<.Opl. ^ = 

^These chl-square Cx2) results determine if percentages reported by 
enrolleea differ sipiif icantly across sections.^ Degrees of freedom ^ 3* 



'Course Evaluation By EnrolleJs * ■ . . ' • 

Courae pacti^ipanta evaluated three important rfspactsof the HR-lf CQurae* (oh 
a saale of 1 to 4, 1 being very poor^and 4 being very good) i (1) teaeher 
effectiveness, (2) teachiog methgdij an^ (3^^ course content, Coursf 
participants rated tedcher elf ectivenesi the highest; the mean evaluatiQn 
score ia 3,00, the tahga is 1,20-4^00* Course participants rated the aspeels 
of teaching methods a^d course content lower than teacher effectiveness. The 
mean evaluation score for teaching ipethoda is 2*68 (range is 1*20^4.00), wHile 
the mean evaluation score for courie ^content ia 2.56 (range is 1.14-4.00)* In 
addition, malysis ,of mean evaluation* scores by aection show significaat 
'^aiiation acrois the four different sections. ^ * ' ^ 



M^ATORY VS* VOLUNT^Y PARtlClPATION 



What are the opinibiis of sehooL ^CTployaes aboat tlie^^ nature of participation: in 
the HR^IT ^course (see Appendix D, Qyegtioria 15 thcough 24, Part IV ^of the 
^ueationnaire) 7 . Shouici cpurje participation , be • a mandated experience or 
should it be a voluntary - exper^^ Do rte opinions of course participants 

and- nonparticipanta ' differ? Do opinions . change over time for course 
participants 'and nonparticipants , that is, froip pretesting to posttes t ing.? 
Analysis of school enployees' ppinions, presented in Exhibit 6, about the 
mandatory nature of HR^17^ revealed the followingi - * : 

Overali, the majority of ichool, CTployees ' felt that ttR--l 7 should be .a 
mandatory experience for %yio target employee jroups^, guidande counselors 

» and administrators and s^ervisors* It shoul^^ generally i 

Spiniona expressed at ^pretest^ about th^ ^nature of participatibn in the 
HE^l? N^Qurse are si^iar 'to those expressed at posttesting. For exampfej 
at pretesting^ 58 percent of the employees expressed the opinion that for 
guidance counselors HR^17 should be a mandated experience. In eomparisoh, 
at postcesting, 59 percent expreas^d the same opinion. The majority of 
employees, however , . felt that aR-^17 should be a voluntary-^ experience for 

\ / all othfer school employee^. ^ * ' 

Overallj analysis of school employees* opin^OQs 'by. enrollee/nonenrollee 
status revealed that the opinions of oourse participants and ^nonpartici^ 
pants dp. hot differ at pretesting or at posttesting. Both groups are of 
the opinion that HR^17 should. , be a .mandated experience for guidance 
counselors (tnrolleess 58 perc#|it| and nonenrollees , 66 percent) ,and 
administrators and supervisprs (enrolleeSj 55 percent | and noner.rollees , 
60 percent). The majority of eath groups however^ felt that HR^17 should 
be a voluntary experience for all other school employees* Some variation 
as a ^ function of particular course section was founds- however ^ with one 
grpup stating that the course should not be mandated for any employee, 

Ov^ralij course participants and ^nonparticipants were not in favor of 
HR^17 being required/ for nfew professional employees. At posttesting 34 
percent of the course paftiai^antfs indicated that HR-^17 fhould be a 
manadatory H_cburse for ; new professional employees^ ani slightly more 
^ nonenrollees indicated the sme (42 percent). Only one group felt fhat^ 
mandatory ^participation for new professional employees was desirable. 




i 



- \ EXHIBIT 6 ^: 

Percintage of iMolltts and N©nanrolleei 
indicating that HR-17 Sheuld Be a Mandacory Course for 
Bight Target Employee Groups at Pretesting and Posttesting 



\ All Hon-- Chi-SquaYa Reiulta """ 

Imployees^ Enrolltea Enrbllaei / EnrelUes Only 

light Target ' (N«134) (N»30) vs. Cemparisons 

Empleyte GrQup % changa % Change NQnenr-olleei Aeroas Sectieng 



Adtunxs t gators 


32 




52 


8 


a-a* 


*i*a* 




55 




60 




n.s. 


10.82* 




41 


-5 


50 


- 4 


n. J. 


^ n. a , 




36 




46 




n , s • 


8 0S* 


Guidance 


59 


-1 


'54 


12 = 


n.a. 


n# s . 








bo 




n.a. 


9.19* 


Clerka Atid 


30 


-3 


28 


- 6 


n^ s . 


n. i , 


S^cretariea 


27 




22 






12.43+ 


Building 


23 


-2 


16 


4 


Hi i« 


n.a. 


Services 


21 




20 




n.s. 


n.a, 


Cafeceria 


27 


-7 


- 18 


4 


n« i , 


n*s. 


Workers 


20 




22 




n*a. 




Bua Drivers 


30 


-4 


28 


0 








, 26 




28 






n.a. 


New Profes^ 


39 


-5 


52 


-10 


n.s. 


n.a, * 


sional Staff 


34 




42 






14.53* 



*P<.05; +p<,01 



FACTORS ASSOeUTlD WITH GAINS IN m-17 



In each of £he HR^IS tvalaatioa itudias, it was decermined that eourae 
outcom^i wmtm not ralattd to motives for gnrolliag in HK-lSf opinions about 
the mandatory nature of the eour§€ fov sahool itaffp or opiniona about the 
ovarall^worth of the course. These s^e faotors vers exrained in the present 
evaluation study to determine if there was an assoaia^tion with cQgnitive, 
attitudinali ,and behavioral gains made in M^17. In each ease malyses 
reirealed that these factors were significantly associated with gains in areas 
addressed by WL^IJ m These outcomes arsi therefore^ discussed in the fpllqwing 
sections e 

Motives for Enrolling HR-17 

-All of the ttrollees who completed WL^17 in the spring of 1980 were required 
to take the coursei however^ when questioned about the reasons for enrolling 
in M-17, enroHees did select other reasons other than the obvious i that isV 
to fulfill a Board of Education requirement (see Appendix Dp Questions 23-32 , 
Part 7 of the questionnaire) « Some enrollees indicated that they enrolled in 
HR-17 because they wanted to upgrade their hman relations skills or because 
they wanted to learn something that would help them solve prpbltms f^ced on 
the job^ Therefore^ based on the most important reason for anrolling in 
HE-179 enrollees were divided into two groups or categories i If enrollees 
indicated that they enrolled because they wanted to upgrade htm4n relations 
tkills or because they wanted to learn something that would help t^iem solve 
problems y they wers placed in the phi losophic group , Enrollees not selecting 
this type of reason as the most important reason for enrolling were placed in 
the pra^atic group * Data reveal that when enrollees were claaaified by 
moti^ve for , enrolling in HR-17, philosophic versus pragmatic^ no differences in 
the size of cognitive gains were found (see Exhibit 7). However i performance 
differences on the measures of racial /attitudes ind general behaviors do 
emerge as a function of motive for enrolling. In both casesi superior 
poittest performrace^ on the measures of racial attitudes and general 
behaviors is associated with the enrollee having philosphic reasons or motives 
for mrolling ffi-17. 

Opinions About the Mmdatbry Nature of ffi-17 

About one-third of the enrollees who completed HR-17 in the spring of 1980"* 
were of the opinion that for new professional CTployees ffl-17 should be a 
mandatory experience. The remaining enrollees, the majority, were of the 
opinion that for new professional employees M-17 should be a voluntary 
e^erience* Is this ;particulu opinion associated with cognitive, 
attitudinal, and behavioral gains made in fflL^17? Data reveal that when 
enrollees are classified into two groups, voluntary versus mandatory, based on 
their opinion about the mmdatory nature of HR*17 for^ new professional 
employees, no difference in the si^e of co^itive or behavioral gains was 
found Ciee Exhibit 7}» However, performance difference on the measure of 
racial attitudes does emerge as a function of opinion about the mandatory 
nature of ffi-17. Superior posttesb performmce on the measure of racial 
attitudes is associated with the enrollee who is in favor of HR-17 being a 
i(andatory e%perimce for new professional ^ployeei. 



^fosttest perforomce is adjusted for pretest performance using Analysis 
of Covariance. This condition applies to all means reported in E^diibit 9* 
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FaciEari Asioelatid With Postttst 
Gains Made in for Cpurie InrQllees 



MptivM iQT InMlling Course EarQllMnt Evaluation of Coursa 
Scorsa PRAGt^TIC mLOSOPHIC VOmHTARY MANDATORY FAVORABLE UfJFAVORABLE 





N«84 


N«48 


N-87 


N-45 


N-65 


N-64 


Raovledge 


19.84 


20.66 


20.27 • 


19.89 


20.55 1,1 


' 20.11 


Attitudes 


3.26 


4.67* 


3.30 


4.68* 


4.42* 


3.25. 


Behavior i 


5.31 


6.19* 


5.4a 


5.93 ' 


5.74 


5.58 



*Contrast batween postteat aeans is signifiaant at or below the ,05 level. 

NOTEi Motives for Enrollte : PRAffi^TIC'-Enrollee indicates that the moat 
.important reason for enrolling is to fulfill BOE requirementa , earn 
areditSi or qualify for tenure* 

PHILOSOPHIC^Enrollee indicates that the most important reason for 
enrolling is to improve hisian relation skills. 

Course Enrollmeflt ! VOLUNTARY-Enrollee is of the opinion that HR-^17 
should be voluntary for new profeiiionals. 

MAroATOEY-Enrollee is of the opinion that HR-l 7 should be mandatory for 
new professionals* 

Evaluation of Course T FA70RABLl*0verall course reacfiion or evaluation 
by the enrollee is favorable, , 

UNFAVOBABLE-Overall eourse reaation or evaluation by the anrollee is 
unfavorable, 

Opinions About the Overall Worth of the Course 

An earlier discussion of eourse evaluation and how enrolleas reacted to 
nmarous aspects of the HR-17 revealed that in general enrbllees hold distinct 
opinions about the overall worth of the course, HR-17, Based on these 
opinions^ it is" possible to divide enrpllees into two groups, group one being 
enrollees with fa\^orable opinions about the overall worth of the course, and 
group two being enrollees with ^favorable opinions about the overall worth of 
the course. Data reveal that when enrollees were classified into these two 
groups, favorable versus unfavorable, no dif ference^^^^^^ the size of cognitive 
or behavioral gains was found (see E^ibit 7), Htfwever, differences on the 
measure of racial attitudes do Mierge, Superior ^posttest performance on the 
measure of racial attitudes is associated, with the "^^nrollees having favorable 
opinions about the overall worth or value of the courae*. In other words ^ the 
enrollees who react to course content, course teaching methods, and teacher 
effectiveness in a positive way are also .likely to make' significant gains in 
the posttest measure of racial attitudes, \ 



ADDITIONAL COMpARISdMSl Sifflnarisimg the Stud^ OuCcomei of ti^mm Scudiei 



It frM btefl M»ly slnaa the Montiomery County Board of Edueation 

rsicindad thi aandatory natura of * During chei© yeati, the 

Momtgonary County Publie S^hoola- Department;©! Idueational Acaouutability and 
Himan Sciettcei BLeseareh, Ine»| have eottiplt ted four ieparate evaluation atudies 
of in^iervlee training prdgrraa and activitiei In hiMan relations « A ai^mafy 
of three of the four itudles is found in AppradiK A. Thrae of the atudieii 
the ttio HE-18 studies and the currsnt ^ study of attempted tb aiaentially 

evaluate or assesi the §mm waa§, fhe eonDon areas studied are iiosarizad in 
the qua stions that followl 

Dp coursea parti^ipmta learn iaf ormatiott from in-sarvi^ training in 
human relations? 

Is course part ieipatien in HR* 17 or m-lB assoaiated with i^roved 
racial attitudes or peraeptions? 

Does course partieipation in, HR^ 17 or iERTlS impaat general behaviors 
( thoie. designed to davalop good himan ralations)? j / 

Does courie participation in ffi-17 or ffi-ia^ impact specific claasropm 
behaviors of taachers? 

How do course participants react to tha courses as deteminad by 
self-*reports? . 

WiAt ara the opinigias of course participants and aonparticipants 
about tha mandatory nature of h^an relations t^^te^ng programs? 

^ ■ ^ V " " ■ . \ ^ 

The Wo fflt*18 atudias md ffi-17 scudy each provide data to answer these key 
avaluation questions 'Raised above*5 These questions are highlighted becausa 
for each of the three evaluation studies mswering these quastions was claarly 
the highast priority, Thesa quastions ask the critical aducational and policy 
q^astiony Do anrollaas and nonanrQllaas differ along tha key measuras that 
aKpIicitly attampt to measura what was Caught in the humm relation in-service 
training courses? 



^The major objective for making such comparisons is to determine if 
similar results or outcomes emarge across the thraa studies. A specific trand 
am^ging across all three studies provide greater avidenca that hwaan 
ralations in-service training works in a given area than does an inconsistent 
outcome across all three studias. For ax^ple, the atatamant that the racial 
behavior of^ fomer couraa participants is suparior to the racial behavior of 
noncourse participants is a much stronger statamant sAan this specific finding 
is found consistently across all three studies than when it is found in just 
one of the three studies * The conclusion that course participation does 
influence racial bahavior is much safer fio draw when the finding is consistent 
across all thtee studies. ^ " ' ' 



six apecific evaluacioa auteames^ eoaaiitenc aerasi^aeh of the three seudi^a, 
ahpuld be highlighted I ©aeh is diaQussed in the fQllQwings 

CQgaitive Outeames . In both the second study of md the study af 

^-17, ceurse partieipants fhawed aigaifieant pre/post gaini pn meagures 
0$ knowledge*^ These iignificant pre/poafc gaini are recorded fat* all 
CQMrae ^artiaipattta who enrolled in both HR*18 and HR*17. 

Racial Atticiides ^ Resulti canaiatantly repealed that acrosa all thrae 
atudiea no aigiificant differences were found beCWeen enrolleea and 
noaenrollees far attltudinal outcqmea*? Gourae participmts conaiateotly 
failed to dwanatrate auperior teatt jperformaace on meaaurea of racial 
attitudea. Results alia canaistently revealed in the secand study of 
K*18 and the atudy of WL^ll that anrolleea show no aignificant gains on 
the measure of racial attitudes. 

' , Classroom Praeticei , Results consistently revealed that across all three 
stiidies no signifieant differences were found bett^een anrolleea and 
nonenrollees in t%e area of classroom practices. Course participanta did 
not report doing more in the classroom ta promote a more positive 
learning envirpnment for^ minority students. R^psults also consistently 
revealed,, that course participants do not report changea with regard to 
apecific clasaraoa practicea or behaviors, that might pramote a more 
positive learning envirament far mnority students aa a result af 
participation in either ffil-17 or Iffi^lS. ^ ^ 

Improved Understanding of Minority Students . Regardless of which study 
is examined^ the majority of enrolleea in each atudy consistently 
reported impraved understanding af how minority atudenta and parents will 
react ta situations having racial or ettaic overtonea aa a direct reault 
a£ participatian in either HR-17 or HR-18. 

Getting Along Better With Minority Students . Regardless af irtiich study 
is examnedj results canaistently revealed that the majarity of course 
pMticipanta report that things learned in the courae have been used in 
getting along with black and other minority students. 
: . ' -ft-. ^ 

. Mandatory Himm Relations . ResultSv across all three studies cansistently 
revealed that course participants, and to same degree nonenrallees , were 
af the apinion that human relatiana in-service training should be 
mandatory far anly ^two specific employee groups, administrators and 
si^ervisors and guidance cpunselars. Far all other school CTpJioyees, 
course enrollees and nanenrolleea consistently indicated that h\man 
relations in-smrvice ttaining should be valimtary, ] 



le first study of HR-18 was a post hoc evaluatian| therefore, a 
diacuasiou of gaina is^^not applicable, " ^ 
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on the abov© diaqusaion, "^the followinf cone lui ions can ba drawni 

Sahool amployats who p^trtieipated in hum£n dilations in-ierv£ce 
.Craining cburias HR*lf or HR-18 Umrned faetual information ai a 
rasulE of their parcicipacion* / 

PaTtioLpatlon in hifflan relations in^sevice craining courses , or 
HR*18i was not aaaooiatsd with improved racial^ attitudas^ ieaeral 
racial behaviors, or ipeoifio alaasroom behaviors of teachers, 

Substamtial propcrtians of all school employees who participatad in 
human rtlations in-service training courses, HR*17 or HR-18 indicate 
.{ that they felt they received benefits in tems of getting along 
better and having improved understanding of how minority studant'a and 
parents raact to situations having racial or ethnic overtones. 

School employees supported mandatory participation in human relations 
in-service training courses , HR-17 and _pR-ia, for two employee 
groups, guidance, counselors and administrators and supervisors. 
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- : • ^APPENDIX A * ' 

Sumiary of Evaluation Studita of In-service Training Pr^rams 
\ ' Activiciti in Human Ralat ions Condueced Jointly by 

HtOTairtciencei Rasaareh and the Moiitgomary County Publie Sehaola' 
Dapartaant of Edueational "AecQuntability 

SiOTiary of findings for Sfaluation Study of Mandatory HuiMn Ralations Training 
(HIt-18): Siaamary of Pogt*Hoe Survey Ragu It a . 'January. 1980, ^ 

* * 

This study examined tha results of a mandated in-service training program, 
ro*18, designed Co provided information and experiences for school employees 
to help them improve their abilities to interact with and understand minority 
individuals. Data were obtained from two employee 'groups. The participant 
group coniisted of school employees who enrolled in HR*18 over a four*year 
period during which HR-18 was a Mandatory ' experience for Montgomery County 
Public Schools employeas. The comparison g^oup consisted of school employees 
who did not enroll in HR^IS during that time. Respondent samples for this 
_study were drawn randomly after stratification of the participant and 
noppatticipan&* populations on the dimensions of ^ace and poaition 
elassifieation. Data gathered through a mall survey were analysed toi 

1* Determine ' how enrollees and nonenrollees differ on Che measuras of 
, black hisfcbryi racial aCCitu^fSi student comparisonsi and general 

^ behaviors* ^ 

2, Determine how teacher enrollees and nonenrollees differ with regard 
Co specific classroom behaviors chat might promote a more positive 
gleaming envirbf^ent for black ^students, 
3* ' Elicit enrollees' reactions to the ffil-18 course via salf^reports and 
j course eyaluation questions, | 

4, I Elicit ^eiployees' motives far enrolling or not enrolling in HR-^S* 

5# Compare enrollees' and nonenrollees' opinions about the mandatory 
nature of the HR*18 course* f^^^ 

6. Characterize the type of school employee who enrolled in HR-18 when 
anrollment was mandatory* To do this, former^^ course enrollees and 
nonenrollees are compared on such demographic characteristics as 
race^ sexj age, position classif icationi and employment location. 

The findings for Phase I of the Ivaluation of HR*18 (mandatory) are subject to 
two constraints: ' % ' 

o No data are available on the knowledge or behaviors of participants 
prior Co HR*18 enrollmint. Without this data, for both enrollees and 
nonenrollees, it is not possible Co disentangle' prior differences 
from the effects of the HR-IS course. As a result, it is not 
possible to attribute an unequivocal cause efface rtlatioriship 
between the course and any enrol lee /nonenro Ilea differences which are 



jf©und» la the prepent §£udyi the^for&i one aan examiat how^ 
partieipanti and nofipartieipanca eumntly diffari but thm digtmm to 
whieh partieipacion in HR*18 ditm^ily eaus^d such dif feraneas can 
only bf infarred* , 

Q A retroiptetlve analygia of the differences which exiit between 
course participants and nonparticlpanCSi wHen the courie has been 
-=coatpleted from 2^to 42 months prior to data collection^ is a 
particuArly levere teat for any course. One can only question 
whether the results reported below would be more or less favorable 
than those obtained from using tHe same methodology to assesa. other 
in*service training courses or courses offered j^^college and public 
school students. f 

Additional information will be available later in this! school yeai* when pre^ 
and posttest data ire available on Che enrpllaes who took the course in the 
1979 fall term. Theses data will add to our understano^M of the degree to 
which differences between enrollees and nonenrollees can be^'^tributed to the 
Goiirse;*and they will also perait us t% obtain shorttime gain information more 
comparable to that usually used to asaess in-service training courses* 

Overall Conclaaibn#: 

Overall, the study found statistically significant differences between.^ 
school employees who have participated in HR^'IS in one area only: 
knowledge of black history and culture. Differences in; other areas such 
as racial at&itud^ general behavior i or characterisations of black 
students were ^oted only for certain subgroups of employees. Nanetheless, 
substantial proportions of all re^^ondent groups who took HR-18 indicated 
through self-reports that they felt they received benefits from the course 
in terms of getting along with others , especially in getting along better 
with black students^ and that they used what was learned in the course. 

The study, although limited in scope , demonstrated that participation in 
TO^IS provides benefits for some school employees , especially in the area 
of knowledge of black culture and history. Further ^ some employee groups 
appear to receive additional benefits from the course in areas/ which ^go 
beyond the cognitive to the attitudinal and behavioral dimensions* 

Hox^wec, while all\other groups studied deMnstrated enrol lee /nonenrol lee 
differences in at least sAe areas, white teachers who took the course did 
not differ significantly from white teachers who did not take the course 
in any'^of the areas measured in the study. ThuSj while it can be inferred^ 
that the course does have its intended impacts for certain groups, there 
is no objective evidence of course impacts s on the averages on white 
teachers who took the course under mandato^ conditions« This outcome 
miat be balanced against the finding that many white teachers, 
nonetheless, report subjective feelings of^ having benefited from the 
course. 
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I^Spfcifiii. Findings;* 



Oy#ifall, those who did 'and choie ^who did not enroll in HR-18 do mt 
differ from eaeh other on thm measures of ifaciml attitudei , Howaver , 
when poiition clai sifiaatian is taken into account support .itaff who 
did and those who did net enroll in HR*18 do differ from eabh other 
on the meaiure of racial attitudes. - 

No overall anrollee/noaenrellse dif£ereftea was found in th^ analysis 
of reVpondentsV cd^arisons^ of sahool^related characterist ici of 
blaak and whlta itudents^# However, 'A^S employess who enrollad tend 
to see greater similarity between black and white studenti than do 
A4S employaes who did not enrolls 

There is no detectable difference between enrol lees, and nonenrollees 
in general^ nor^^ mong teachers in particular, in ^ermj of the 
frequency with which' they report perfprming specific behaviprs 
related to the objecciyes of However, black'' teachers are mora 

likely to perform certain specified classroom behaviors than kre 
white or other race (American Indians, Asian Aniericans, and 
^Hispanics) teachers, regardless of enrollment in HR^IS, 

A majoTity of black Mud other race employees who took HR'^IS (67 and 
62. percent J respectively) feel they gained insight and uhderscanding 
into the reactions of black students and parents to racially tinged 
situations as a result of the course* Forty-^six percent of the wlttCTN 
respondents tlso report benefits of this type* Those least likely to J 
report this result are white teachers (42 percent), 

A vast majority of black respondents (between \ 70 and 100 percent) 
Veport using what was learned in HR^IS to get along better with 
certain other groups such as black students j other minority students, 
white students, co-workers, and people outside of MCPS. This is true 
for only slightly fewer other race staff* White teachers and. support 
staff are least likely to report such utilisation of HR-18. However, 
50 percent of white teachprs report some use of HE-^18 content in 
getting along better with black atudents* The extentt to which these 
benefits generalise beyond relations with black students is more 
limited among white teachers than among other employee groups. 

When asked whether HR^IS should be mandatory or voluntary for each of 
several employee groups, the majority of black respondents felt that 
HR*18 should be mandatory for all MCPS employee groups* The majority 
of white respondents' feel that HR*18 should be voluntary for all 
employee groups. Other race respondents feel, in the main, that 
teachers, A^S employees, guidance counselors , and bus drivers should 
be required to eKperience HR*18. White teachers are the ^ least likely 
of all groups to recomiiand mandatory participation in HR^IS for any 
employee group, ^ , 



*All differences reported here are statistically significant at the 
conventionally aceepted level of alpha»,05. 



In general J black eiirotiMS , anotis th# trtree raaial groups i g^ye the 
highest ev#,luitiv,€ racings to th^ Substantive and methodological 
aspects of 'HR^IS. Bie lowest ratings ^tifi these dlBaensions eame from 
white emp^loyees in general and from white teachprs in particular* 
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Simmary of Find ia gs-; fey Siawagy of Employte -Reactfion to thr First Mul tiethnie 
*CQBventiQn > Fabruag^; tg80^ . / .. ■ ^ . • . ■ , - - ' 

T^^V "f!^t^ howy^ehool aystem eoployaei reactad to' the first ^ 

^^^f^**-^? .^^^^^^*®^' Multistftnie Goaveation is a HOPS in^ierviea ^-^^ 

i staff awarenssa of ths poaitive effect^ ' 

;x diyarsity in MCPS and to incraaae knowledge about tha hiatorieal, 

^t^K^C>^^sociDlogiaal, and payohQlogioal aapeata of tha Qulturas that maka up ^rican 
society. The ooavantioa ig held p^i^r to the first day of . school in 
SaptaiAerj ^d it la attiinded by all fuil-time MCPS Mployaas. ' ^ 

Data for this atudy were obtained through a spaeially dasignad survey - 
quMtionaaire, Tha purposes of tha aurvay vera . to assaas (I) the mpacts of C 
tha aonva^tioa on the OTployaaa, in job-ralavant tarma, as perdaivad by tha" 
amployea md (2) the proceaa aspect of tht coaveatipn in taips : of pereaive^ 
quality of tha convantion prasaattftiona. / i A - total -dl^ ' M 
quest ionnairei vara mailed tonemptoyeas d^ing, tha fall of 1979, an^ SOI '(33 
percaat) quastionnaires ware rifcuraiidr This vwas not eo^ to 
ganaraUze to tha totkl MCPS woyk.f pica, but it was conaiderad as being usaful 
in making globil statements about, school .CTployeei reaction to the Multiethnic 
Convantioa. ^ ' . 

• Analya^^^^ directly with aaaassiag the Mpacts of 

the coaventioa of the mployae, in job- ra ley ant termSp revaalad the following: 

o On tha avaraga, nearly ©na-half of tha respondents stated that 
^^n^^iitloa topics halpad them to undarstand minority students and/or 
\ " ' ^o-^oTkmXM; ^d ^to a ^ cartain degrea a^nvention topics ware an aid in 

h^ipioS them provide a bet tar education to minority students. 

• - ^ ■ \ _ ... - . ... . . ^ M ■ - ^ ^ 

j^^ay^tion was partly responsible^ for a poaitivt changa ^ ^ >^ 
attitudaa or opinions about minority groups* On thi average, about 
^ona-fifth of tha rsspondants raportad tiiat' thair attitudas or opinions 
^ about a minority group "bacMa more favorable" aa a result of attending 

the conyention, 

© .^Attandanca at tha convention may be aasociated with certain behavioVs 
/ ' that proasote batter race - relations. Thirty-four parcant of tha 

respondents indicated that Vthay, have discussed their^ic^ racial, 
. ^thniCj or cultural or raligious heritage with " students o , 

' since attending the convantion* - 

. majority of tha r (50 to 60 percent) indicated that tbey^^ > 

' V itttodad' -^c^antfon topics which aided tham in*^ better dealing with 

culturally^ different students or co-workers in which they have daily i 
contact in MCPS* « . . . . 

Aaalysas Of questionnaire data dealing directly with aasessing the process 
aspect of the conyention, in terms of perceived quality of the pre/entation^ 
. revealed the following i ^ . ^ * 

o The Qverwhelning majority of' 'respondents indicated that the overall . . ' . 
. quality of convention topics was "good." 
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Respondents g€n«ally agfaed that the conv^ntlait was a "worthwhile-' way 
CO nipend the day. Forty-one petcent of jth^ reipondenta^ Indicated that 
the convention, in ^neral , was a "ye^ wort wky ftb ipend the 

day; and thirty-five pewent ofv Che respondents indicated that the 
aonvention was a "somewhat worthwhile" wa^ to spend the day. ^ 

Convention attendees who evaluated the convention generally indicated 
that in- tems^ of logistics Citte.i ^Did the convention run smoothly? or 
Were^ 'convention presenters prepared?) the conventioa was satisfying. 

dyerall^ convention attendees who eyaluateC the convention jfelt j that 
presenters were qualfied. Pifty**eight percent of the respondenti ifelt 
that the presenter or person in ■ cHarge of theiy . first convention topic 
was "very » well qualified." Opinion^^ expressed about other topics 
evaluated follow a similar pattern. 



S™Ary of Findings for Short-tera Effecta of Hmaa Ralat»a8 Tr aining (HR-18) * 
A Pre gost Evaliiatioo StudY . Jtfly, .1980. " . . c 

The prsieat riport axam^sa the af facti of Hl^lS in the ab^anae 'Of the §01 
iragittEtoent for complete cha eouri^. Thii aeeond study overebtfi^s 

ioia ©r .tha mathodmofiaal pt^ CltBt study design aa^ 

allows fimar conalusions to ba draTO ragarding aouri^iwpaet, Spaaif ieally, 
tha previous avaluation of mandatory HE^iS wis ^ limit adt^itfy Jha 'lac t that it was 
.a piQSt hoc survey and ttfat no da^a vera svailaSJtf on tha knowladga or 
btoaviors of partieip^ts prior to Bl-18 rorollmaM. tf^^ thase dstiV fo 
both anrollMi aad nonenrollees, it was not ' possible foe |tha study 
disentangla prior differencaa ;>to,st>ff knotiedga, attituda^, wd bah avior from 
the effaets of the Pr^l9 QtiurM ^t avaluation of ^-18^ 

it was pofilbla to gathar data frott a aampla of sehdot^ afflployeas-both 

bafora and after partiaipatibn^n the « the fall, 1979. ' ^ 



1 



Iti addition, ^ in the presant study, it is posaible to axamina HR-ia^undrfr two 
diffeyaut enrollmant conditional voluntary enrollment and mandatory 
emrollmant.A Although the sample size is . limited*, the airaumstances 
prevailing when^the fall courses were delivered allow a comparison to be made 
of course outcomes , for voluntary enrolleei «d mmdatory enrollee^ taught 
under tha same feondifcions. ;^ ^ . , 




e respondents'^ for t^fe present report cohsiatad- 4* who 
^nroHjid in the two HR-18. classes durihg the fall of 19791^ ''"^ha total/ 
eoroLltttot for these two classes was 49 school employees; howeva?^, -an ly t^^ 
school employees who had been administered both pre- and: post course measures^ 
were includefi in the) study ( see^^iippendlx C for a siraaiatfy ol the background 
characteristics of the enrollefsJ;/ Data ffar this ,vr4port were obtained through 

aluation of 

J — qua^iCionnalre and scoring 

dorfOTMtationK, Enrollaes in thelfall 1979 coursl^ completed the qu^stion^ 
at the beginning of the cdurse anfa at the conclusion of tha course in class* 
■^e data gathered were analyised toldeterminai 



the same Specially designed qui^stionnaire used for; tha previous evi 
ffi^S (see- . Appendix D for |tha complete quMtionna*ire an 



1. What cognitive gains can be mttributed to participating in TO Do 
anrollees make significant "gains on^phe measure of blacjc-hiilory and 



culture? 



2* What affective changes result fi:6in partidipation in ia--18? Do 
enrollees make significant gains .,oa the measures of racial attitudes 
, «d black characterizations? 



ixhe fall 1979 ffi*i8 terol^ee populatipri was composad of both Mployeis 
who ^^re required to take m*18 aiad those who .ware not requirad to take 
According to ^formation obtnined . from the MCf S f er sonnal Department, nearly 
80 percent of the fall 13(79 enrollees enrolled in HR-^IS under v BOE» 

requiremmt" or under "no required school system contingency," Those school 
employees (20 percent) who enroll^id because it was required did so because the 
previous BOl mandate r; had not been mat or because enrollment: i^ was* 
required as part of a planned in-servicgr training program^ Apiandi^ B: 
providaav a . breakdown of official reasbfls for enrolling in the fall 1979 HR^IS 
cqursa and' an esplanation of how fall anrollees were classified as either 
voluntary or mmdatbr^ course participMts* ^ V 
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3. What specific accions are taken b^. course participanCi to apply what 
they learn from the course to the work sicuation in which they are 
involved? Do enrollees m^ke iignifieant gains oh the measure of 
general behavior? Do teacher enrollees change ^i?ith regard to specific 
classroom behaviors or practices that might promote a more positive 
learning environment for black students? 

4. How do enrollees react to the HR-18 course as determined by self- 
* reports and course evaluation queitiptts? 

5* ^^ac are the opinions of voluntary and mandatory enrollees about^ the 

mandatory nature of the HR*18 course? 
» 

6, For each of ttiese question do the findings differ as a function or 
enrollment conditionj voluntary vs* mandatory? 

In ^addressing these questions ^ the major emphasis has been placed on examining 
the changes in test^^scores from pretesting to posttesting* The highest 
priority is placed on reporting the growth made by enrollees on the key 
measures of black history ^ racial attitudes , black characterisations, general 
behaviors, and classroam practices (for teachers only). 

However^ it must be noted that since the enrollees in the fall course are a 
limited sample caution must be used in generalising from the study findings* 
We cannot say that the results for this small group of participants are 
representative of likely qourse impacts for all school system employees. In 
additions the scores of white teachers^^ enrollees and nonenrolleei , 
previously gathered in the post hoc survey will also be presented for 
comparative purpQiei. Theaa scorei ptovide a background against which to 
examine the change scores reported hers and allow a link to be made between 
the two HR^IS studies. However, these comparisons scores should be 
interpreted cautiously since: ^ 

o The post hoe study collected data on school employees only one time. 
The opportunity to ascertain whether or not nonenrollees changed over 
time without any formal intervention did not exist, 

o The post hoc survey data were collected appro^cimately 6 months earlier 
than that for the pre-post study. 

. 6 The samples for the post hoc evaluation and the pre^posc evaluation of 
HR--ia differ greatly. Specifically, the sample for post hoe study was 
drawn randomly after stratification of the participant (enrollees ) and 
nonparticipant (nonenrollees ) populations on the dimensions of race and 
position classification. ttia post hoc HR^IS sample was large (800+ 
employees, 553 of whom were nonenrollees) and representative of the 
total full-time MCPS work force. In contrast, the sample for the 
pre-post evaluation of HR-18 was relatively small (n^3) and not 
representative of the total full-time MCPS work force. 



^Only comparisons between white teachers are presented because 63 
percent of the fall 1979 HR^IS participants were white teachers. 

■ ^li 
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The pre-post study data wai collected after the first Multiethnic 
Convention. The degree to which this event influenced the pre-pbst 
itudy outcomes is unknown; howeverj it must be noCed that this 
significant event could possibly be responiible for producing 
differinces between the post hoc survey population and the pre-post 
study population. 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

SHORT-pRM EFFECTS ON COURSE INROL^^ ^ 

pre-post evaluation of HR^IS foiand; that paTtielpation provides at least 
short-term benefits for ichool employeea, especially in the areas of knowledge 
of blaqk history and culture^ general behavior, and classroom praetiees. 
Speeifically J the following findings should be noted i 

o Overalli for all enrollees as a groups there was a signifiaant 
inerease^ from pretest to postteat on the measure ^of knowledge of 
black histoid and culture.' 

o Overalls f^^" all enrollees as a group, there was no significant 
increase from pretest to posttest on the measures of raeial attitudes 
and Gharacterigation of black students* 

.0 Overall, for all enrollees as a group, there was a significant 
increase from pretest to posttest on the measure of general 
behavior.^ ^ ^ ^ 

o Overall, teachers report that HR-^18 assisted them in doing more fin 
the classroom to promote a better understanding of black students artd 
black culture* 

' ^ d Overall, comparisons made between voluntary and mandatory enrollees 
indicate similar gains for the two groups of participants* 

^ o Both voluntary course participants and mandatory course participants 
generally felt that HR^IS should be a voluntary experience for most 
school employees. 

While these findings are similar to those of the post hoc evaluation of HR-18, 
two important differences oust be stressed. Firsts the present evaluation 
because it employed both pre* and poatcourse assessment clearly demonstrated 
at least short-term course effects * Second, significant impacts in the areap 
of knowledge, behavior, and classroom practices were found in the present 
study for white teachers; whereas the previous study suggested that white 
teachers did not profit from the HR^IS in regard to these dimensions. 



3significant increases reported within this report are statistically 
significant at the conventionally accepted level of alpha=,05 and are reported 
on tables as p •0S| p •02, p «01g or p «00l* 

^The measure of general behavior assesses what the school employee is 
doing on the job to promote better race relations* 



} 
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Two hypochesei ean be offered to explain these differences for white 
teachers. First, the groups differed irt terms of the time intervals between 
course participation and testing* The fall 1979 participants were tested 
imiediately after course partieipacton. The participants in the post Hoc 
survey had taken the course from one to four years prior to being tested for 
the study^^ It is possible chat forgetting affected the scores of ^the previous 
enrollees and that their poorer performance is mainly^ attributable to length 
of time sincR enrollment. / * 

Second^ differencjis in teaaher ef feetivenesa may also play a role* Staff 
included in the post hog survey had been taught by many different instructors, 
not all of whom can be expected to have been equally effective. It is 
possible that the instructors of the fall 1979 course, consisting of only two 
sections, were especially effective and that the higher test scores for the 43 
students reflecc the- skill of these particular teachers* 

The impact of the differences in teacher' effectiveness — alone or in 
combination ^ with other variables"cannot at this time be untangled; however, 
it was possible to explore the impact of the otSer factor, the length of time 
since participation- r 

To determine the impact of the length of time since participation, comparisons 
were made between performance of the fall participants (white teachers only) 
and that of formerly enrolled white teachers, classified by year of completing 
HR-18. Overalls these analyses revealed no consistent pattern, of differences 
on Che key dependent measures of black history and culture, racial attitudes, 
black characterizations, general behaviors and classroom behavior. Such 
findings indicate that it is not possible to attribute the performance 
differences found for white teachers solely to the length of time since course 
anrollment; forgetting, in and of itself, does not appear to explain the 
findings* - ' 

COMPARISONS BETWEEN SCORES OF fM.L 1979 PARTICIPANTS AND NONINROLLEES FROM THE 
POST HOC SURVEY ' 

Comparisons tfatween white teachers (fall 1979 enrollees vs* nonenrollees) 
revealed that on the average the enrollees' posttest scores on the measures of 
knowledge of black histpry and culture, racial attitudes, black 
characterisations, and general behaviors were higher than the nonenrollees ' 
scores on these same four measures* The difference on the measure of general 
behavior, however, was the only difference that was statistically 
significant. On the remaining measure, classroom behaviors, comparisons made 
between enrollees and ndnenrollees revealed that nonenrollees report doing 
more fc6 promote a positive learning environment for black students* This 
difference is statistically significant* 
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i^PENDIX B . 
FUHPOSE AND OBJECTIVES FOR HR-17, ETHNIC GROUPS IN ^RICAN SOCIETY 

Audience . 

^—~= — ■ - - ^ 

I ■ 

All Employeas ( with priority given to new staff on A-D prbfesaiQnal aalary 
schedule ) - _ _ _ 

DagcrAption i 

^is dourie is designed to provide both histsrical and practical information 
that will allow for the congidaration and inc lui/ion of ethnic factors in the 
claasroom .. It will provide basic inforaation ah/out different ^erican ethnTc 
minority groups and present ways to interpret /their experiences as weri as 
strategies and materials for teaching about minority ' cuLtures . The ethnic 
groups to be discussed include American Indians, Asian toericanSj black 
Afflericans, various Hispanic cultures. Eastern/ and Southern Europeans, and 
various religious minorities* / . 



ectiv^s 

successful completion ^f the courses parti/cipants will be able to 

1* demonstrate a knowledge of at least/ five sociological theories for 
explaining ethnic. identities i 

2, identify at least 15 different ethnic materials tha t can be utilised 
in their individual classrooms i 



4, 



identify at least five different instructional techniques foif 
in%iuding ethnic axperiences in instructional programs; 

recognise modes/lif e^styles of at /least 10 ethnic groups in American 
society;- 

5. demonstrate a knowledge of the values peculiar to a particular ethnic 
group in the framework of the, society in which they ^live; 

6, utilize the knowledge of values of ethnic groups in designing 
individual units of work which/ compare and contrast the values of 
various groups. 

Coordinating -Office 

Department of Human Relations 
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BOE ReSQluCion No. 60-7;9 
_ ^ ^January 18 i 1979 ^ ■ 

\ . 
■ . • / 

RtsQlutioQ No, 60-79 Rei H.R. 18 

On fflocion ©f Mrs.. Eappone ieaondad by Mr, BdriSi Che following, reiolutlon was 
adopted with Mr. Bars€| !fes. Graenblatt, Mri* Wallaaa| and Mrs* Eappone voting 
in the affirmative* Mr. Ewingj Dr. Shaw, and Mrs. Speneer voting in the 
negativei (Mr. Naimon abstaining) i 

WHE^ASs The Montgomery County Board of Education takes great pri^de in the 
progress wa have taade in achieving equal edueatidnal opportunity^ for all; and 

tfflEREAS, The Board of Education is ^pritnarily conmitted to creating an academic 
atmosphere which encourages and permits all children to attain their full 
potential; and 

WHEREAS^ We are particularly grateful to the staff of MCPS for their 
continuing contributions to this progress; and 

IfflEREASj H.R. 18 was .created as one element of the 33 Black Action Steps to 
help attain these goals; and 

WHEREAB, The concerns which gave ris# to the creation of H.R. 18 may be 
addressed by the use of 

1. Human Relations workshops during the in-service day 

2. Minicourses 

3. Effective evaluations of staff 

4. Orientation for new staff 
5- Curricula review 

6. Multicultural courses; and 

WHE^AS, The inequities of the iraplamentation of a mandatory H.R* 18 have 
raised serious issues regarding contractual obligations between the teachers 
of MCPS and the Board of: Educatibn; and 

WHEREAS, Thm current implementatiori of H.R. 18 requires a ^significant 
financial cotsmitment (approxioately $5 million) which would require diverting 
funds intended for direct classroom expenditures; and ^ 

WHE^ASj The Board of Education indicated by Resolution No'i 887^78 its intent 
to rescind the mandatory aspects of H.R. 18; and 

TOEREAS , The Board has considered the report of the H.R. 18 Aaaessment Taam, 
Cestimony given Co the Board at the public hearing on^^ January 16p informal 
dialogue with various cotmBunity groups including^ the Minority Relations 
Monitoring Comiitteej as well as numerous mesaages by mail and telephone from 
concerned citigens; now therefore be it 



_ f 

Re solved I That the Board of Educatioti iupports a voluntary Black EKperience 
n and~Curture course (H*R, 18) to be offered to all emoj^^yees of MCPS^ and be it 
further 

Re solved^ ) That the Board requires one, and one^half l^-^service da^ annually to/ 
be devoted to issues concerning the EDUCATION OF MINORITY ■ CHILDREN in 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY; thfese in-service days shall bei one professional day or 
its equivalent prior to the first day of school in September and dae of the 
two half days of release time provided in the fall or spring semw^r; and be 
it further , 

Resolved , That staff will purchaae or develop a series of television 
miniaouraes on BLACK HISTORY CULTURE as well as HISPANIC^ NATIVE ^RICAN, 

and ASIM AJffiRICAN HISTORY ANF CULTURE and other minority groups which will be 
made available for staff development at each school; and be it further 

Resolyed j Th^at the orientation program for new staff shall include the topic 
EDUCATION OF MI^RITY CHILDREN IN MCPS; and be it further 

Resolved , That new teachers must titke a comprehensive multicultural human 
relations course approved by the Board of Eduaationi or prove that they have 
suacessfully completed a comparable course » before tenure is granted; and be 
^ it further 

, Resolved y ^ That the Board ask the Minority Relations Monitoring Comnittee, 
composed of eiti^ens and staff, tot 

1, Develop parameters for a multicultural course appropriate for staff 
development* 

2* Review the K^12^ curricula to determine whether the current curriculum 
includes sufficient emphases on the history and cultures of minorities 
in the county and their contributions to our society* 

3* Review the evaluation procedures for staff to insure that sufficient 
means are available to counsel staff who exhibit behaviors which are 
contrary to Board policy and which undermine positive human relations * 

and be it further - } 

Resolved 3 That this CQtmnittee shall report to the Board of Education in trie 
susBiier of 1979; and be it further 

Resolved p That the Curriculim Departmant continue and expand its efforts to 
infuse black history and aulture as well as the history and culture of other 
minorities into the K^12 program; and be it further ^ 

Resolved ^ That the Department of Educational Accountability prepare a re^uest^ 
for proposal to be approved by the; Board of Education far an external 
evaluation and audit of H.R. 18 1 and be it further 
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Resolved , ThaC Jhould the external evaluation of H*R« 18 demonstrate that the 
course has a Strong, poiitive effect, the Board will address the matter again- 
and bis it further 

Resolved, That Che superincendent may direct an employee experiencing proven 
diffieulties in racial, eulcural, sex, and/or religious inseniiciyity to take 
a comprehenaive human relations course; cotttinuCd inseniitivity will not be 
tolarated by the Board of Education and may result *in further diaciplinaty 
action Iflcluding dismissal; and be it further 

Reiolved , That in accordance with the intent gi the Board Resolution, No* 
887-78, . dated December 18, 1978, that the mandatory aspects of the HCPS 
in-service course entitled H*R. 18 and the specific wording of previous 
resolutions whi^ch caused such mandates (Resolution #315-75 dated April 16, 
1975; Resolution #334-77 dated May 10, 1977; Resolution #649-78 dated 
Sepcember 13, , 1978, and such other resolutions dealing with this aspect of 
this subject ) are herewith^ rescinded effective with the. adoption of /this 
resolution- 




^PENDIX D. 

ConEentl^lyiia of the Survey Queationriairai 

Spadif ications for Creation of Scopes and the Survey Instrument 

Tmbla D-1 ihows that the HR-17 queitiorinaira ii made up of four subtests. The 
method(s)^ used for computing aachlof chest subtests or seales are explained 
below*. Reliability caeffiaients*K^^ ealeulated for aaehdsubtesc. or s^ala, 
and they are also reported in table 1, Coeffieisnta were calculated asing the 
SPSS-*Reliability Program. The loweac reliability coeffisient was 0.71- this 
coefficient wag reperted for Che iubscale "Hacial Attitudes." The highest 
reliabiUty coefficient was 0*93; this Soefficient was reported for the 
subtest "Course Evaluation*" 

• - . ■ " ■ \/, . 

SCORE CONSTRUCTION ^ * , = ' 

Total Knowle dge Score (Part l', Items 1-6, 9, 10, IS^g, 20-27, 29, 32-41). A 
score is assigned to each respondent by sumning across all correct knowledge 
answers - 

General B ehavior Score (Part IV, Items 1-13). score is baied on the 

cocal counc of "Yes^' responses across all .items* A high score would indicate 
that a respondent is doing a great deal to improve cross-cultural relations 
and understanding. 

Racial A ttitude- Score (Part tl. Items; 1-'14) . mis score is created using |the ^ 
folluwing scale i l^Strongly Agree 2^Agree S^Neutral 4^Disagree and^ S^SCrongly 
Disagree. A .score is assigned by sumning Che desired response across all 
Items* The desired response for each item is circled on the aCtached 
questionnaire* Htm higher the total score, Che '^better" the score* 

Course Evaluation Score (Part V, Items 1-22). This score is created using the 
following scales -2^Very Poor -l^Poor l^Good and 2^Very Good. A score is 
assigned by suming responses across all items. It should be noted chat the 
course evaluation score reflfects three subscores* They are Teaching Methods 
(Items l|-14, 16, and 18); Course Content (Items 8-10 and 19-22); and Teacher 
Effeccivingss (Teems 5-7, 15, and 17). The reliability coefficients fot these 
subscores are Teaching Methods, 0.73| Course Content, 0.95;. and Teacher 
Ef fecciveness , 0.90* 



Reliability refers tp "che extent to which a cast is consistent in 
measuring. whatever it does measure, dependability, stability, trustworthiness, 
and relative freedom from errors of ^ measurament . Reliabilicy is usually 
expressed by some form of reliabilicy coefficient * • . ," (B. C* Mitchell, A 
Glossary £f Measurement Terms ) . When the coefficiant approaches gero, the 
teat scares obtained are inaccurate and unraliable. Wien the coefficient 
approaches one, there is little error of measuremant , the case is scable, and^ 
chances are good that if the same population' were retested using the same 
iai_tWMnC_th_ey first -testing. 



D-l 



TASLi l>-l 

Subteac CenCenc Analj^sii of the Queiti onnai rc 



_Qbjg€ttyg/PurpQae leUability 



""^taifVf I. 6, 9. 10, 'iJ-18, TO «s„. toe.l knowUdge of ethnic 0.86 

ittaie fiMup, m 20-27, 29, 32-41 group, in Aaerie.n eoeUty 

iMi.l^ 4ttitud„ , P«t II, 1-14 TO eliele rMponees to . .et of gen- ' " 0.71 
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Fart IV, 1-13 To asieaa what tha sghosl eaplbyge ia 

doing to proQpCe beCCer eroHs^eul tyral 
relaciona 



Part Vj 1*22 : To asaeaa COyrae psrCicipan^a resgtisn 0*93 

> to specific aapaets @C' tha £pur8€ ' V \ 
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;PART1 : ' /^^^'^^ 

For each of the followmg questions, choose the best, most accurate 
answer by marking the box next to that answer. 



1 . Contributions made by Japanesa-i^erican^to the war effort during World 11 
included: 

^^v, ■• r^.. ^ . ' ' - 

(2)^2 fighting in the U J. miUtory 

Yi^n helping to reUeva manpower ah^ ■ 

cutting dowi on the cost of intemjnaht'by raising somr of thair own food 
(4)\n aU of tha above 

I 2. ^hen.white settlers fi^t cam? to North 4nierica, Native Americans (Indiani) in eastern 
North America were in which one of the following stages? 

apicultural . 
hunting and gathering . 
^ wn teehnolopcal 

-. ■ . : . - - , " ■ - . 

3. OPthe following groups, which cam% to the U.S. primarily as political refugees? 

^yian-PaQific Islanders 
^^^n Qunese- Americans 

^^^D Cuban*Americans V 
none of the above 

4.. The analog most often mad by sociolopsts to describe the ethnic and cultural diversity 
of America today is: . ^ 

JVO **big enchilada** " 
- ^^P **melting pot*' " ' ^ 

wP '*tossad salad*' 

5. Group or community welf^e and sumval, even at the expense of individual success, is 
a strong traditional value among: 

\ ' 

{J)C2 Ajtierican Indians " ' 

r^O Asians ' ' 

Jewr 

all of the above ^ . " 

6. Which of the following terms includes tha largest number of people? 

(^^Cl Chicano . = % 

mii) f2)Cl Latino • ' 

Puerto Rican , 
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7, Which of the following concepts best accounts for the less rapid assimilation of Afro- 
Amiricans than of Irish-Aniericans? 

WO inflriorintelligenci \ . 
niiij (2)^ sodalsldlls \ • , 

' wO ^in color v * ' 

" 8. According to the 1970 Caniiis, Jewish-Americans had an aveiage annual income 
whidi was: 

A?;n^ 7 \ ^ 

^ ' 35% above the national avemge 

(3} □ equ^ to the national average ? 
^^^D 35% below the national average 

9. Which of the fbUowing American minority poups had ancestors wth highly 
.developed civilisations and advanced culture before coming to America? 

Afro-AmericanB 

(2) □ Chinese- Americans . 

Hispanic-Ajnericans / ^ 

□ two of the above ' ^ 
(5}^ aU of the above 

10. Vine Daloria, Jn, is widely recopuzed as a 

^^^n anthropolopst 

^^^n Indian tribal chief tan 

^^^Ul Indian writer and ipokesman 

□ none of the above f 

1 L The list of commonly accepted values of Jewish-Americans would include: 

the value of community 
i^}^ the value of education 

toe value of social justice 
(4) □ dl of tee above 

(3) □ none of the above 



12. In order for -iscrimination to occur: 



□ one poup must have more power than ^otiier. ' - 

one group must be genetically different from another, 
there must be a clearly recognizable difference in skin 'color, 
Wp all of the above. 



13. The primary reason given by most blacks who prefer pluralism to aisimilationism 
is that: I * 

■^j ' ' ■ , ,. ■ 

f^) □ blacki'and whites wiU never be truly equal in this society so it is better to 
, ^ , h;^ develop otrong blftck culture . ] .,1 

□ plur^sm allows developnient of a cultural identity and focuies on problems 
W^^^ md itftngths unique to that ciUtiire " ; 

^'^^O "fieparate but equal" is the only viable solution f , 

none of the above 1 ^ ^ 

14. Which of the following is likely to offend or frighteh a Vietnamese child? 

/"^^n beckoning \^th a crooked finger 
Q>, touching a child on the head 
V^^n speaking loudly to the child . ' ' ' 

^^^P SI of the above ' / ^ - • 

1 5. ^S^ch of the following actions did AUport include in his list of five levels of intensity 
'With which ricid prejudica is acted out? 

' f 

(nZ3 antilocution . 
extenniriation 
' (3} □ physical attack 

□ aU of the above 

16. Which of the following historical evente is most likely to be cited by a Native 
^nerican (Indian) activist in the 1980*s as having a major impact on the Native 
American today? = > - ' 

W □ Battle of Bushy Run (French and Indian Wars) 

□ Battle of the Littie Big Horn ' 

□ ' Battle of Wounded iDiea 

17. Asian-Americans have recently been discriminated against in: 

(I) □ obtaining high status positions 

7a; □ duty assipiment in the military s 

(1122) fS) □ membership in sodal clubs 

Q two of the above 

V rj;P dl of the above 




IB. The terms **phylactiry" and *Varmulke'*are assodiated with wWch^of the following 
cultural poups? " - - 



\ ^^>'D Central European (^les an^ Sla^^ 

a/ 



./^JQ Roiicrucians 

n aU of the-.abova ^ 

19* Which of tiia following stataments could has* be described by the ^airo "staraotype" 

* . O Indians ara stoic* stolid and devoid of humor 

^^>^ avary IndiM tiiba has a raindanca . 

f^^^ Indians are the most economically disadvantaged minority 

(^}^ two of the above 

^i/n none of the aljova 

,20, According tb Maiden and Meyer, the American minority that most reseimbles thd 
WASP prototype is: " . 

\ i ^ r/^n ^mtrican Jews \ ' 

^^^/^ □ Black Americans 

/'^^^n Japanese- Americans _ " 

' 2 1 5 About what proportion of American Indians itill live on resarvatio.ns? 

/'^^n 75 percent . 

(^^d 50 percent 

^^^P 25 percent ' . . 

''^^ O 5 percent • 

22. The number of ilaves in Georsa went from 349 in 1750 to 15,000 in 1 W3 mainly 
because of: ' \ \ 

^ ■ - 
■ '■ \ 

(i)^ new laws that allowed the importation of greater numbers of Africans 
^^^n ' the spread of the plantation system of apiculture 
t^)^ increased demand for slaves to help with children and household duties 

23. W^ch of the following is traditionally of highest value in Asian cultures? 

strong marriage partner ties 
(1128) V^^n primacy of the individual 

iubmissiveness to authority ^ . : ' 




24. ^Vhin M prpnization with 1 00 imployees advertisiS itself as "an Equal Opportunity 

Employer/- but only one of its employees is noli-white, tfils is most likely an example 
of: 

^^^^^ misanthropy ■ 
fim (2)^ personal bigotry , > , ' , 

institutional (struQtural) discrimination ' * " 

25. The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) was 
o^aniiedin: 

' ^^^n 1909 . ; ^ . , 

1921 - 

1944 • ; . 

' ^^^P 1954 ^ 

26. In referanca to Japaneie-Americaiis* the tann "middleman minority'* means that: 

^/;0 Japanese- Americans frequently play a middleman role in businass 
Japanese-Americans act as Umsons between tiie Japanese gov 
and the U.S. govemmant 
f^^[3 Japanese-Ajnaricans have risen above other minorities and a^^ 

between the whita dominant poup and the less successful minority 
groups " ' 

don't know ^ . 

27. *rhe Moslem reUgious observance during which the faithful abstain from eating or 
drinking between sunrise and sunsat caUed: 

^^>n Q'uran ' 
□ Ramadan 
Sunni 

wO none of tiie abova . 

28. WhiGh of the following "personality traits" is thought to be associatad with prejudice? 

personal inseeurity 
(2)^ uiAappiness witii one's own social status 
f^^O ripd, intanse, precise personality 
wO aU of the above 

29. In Vietnamasa, the family name is written: 

^ r/O first 
(i/jd) f2)^ in the middle 
ma last 
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30. TTia IslMd of Boriniiuen is most closily asiodated with which of thi foUowing pdiips? 

(i)^ native Hawaiians , ^ 

ni^si r^D Fmpinoi , 
Puerto Ricans 

IL TTi(i larpst Imgulstlc minority m 

wn HiapttiiQ'Amf ricans 

Korean-Amerirans 
WC2 Viatnamese^AmiriMS , 
wn non# of thi abova 

> - • » 

32. CWneie laborers in the gold mines md on the railroads came to the U,S, intahding to: 

sattla in Amanca with their femilias 

earn money so tiiat toey could travel to countries other than Oiina or the U,S. . 
ean monay to support their familias and avantuaUy raturn to ^ina 

33. Which of tha foUowmg is, by daflnition, a faatur 

a stereotype is always at least partly toie (kaniel of truth) 
' f^O a stereotype is always neptive 

a staraotypa is an overgenamlization 
two of tiia above 
none of tiia abova 

34* Ona ranownad propmm Mnad at increasing the aspirations and salf-estaam of young 
blacks is PUSH/EXCEL, founded by: , ^ 

/'^O i^draw Young 
^^O Rev. Jesse Jackson 

Ms^tm Luther King, Jr, 
^''O Coleman Young 

35. According to m Urban Institute report published in 1978, which of the following ethnic 
poups in America had the M^est average LQ* at that time? 



^'^O Gennm-Amerieans 
(1/40) (2)^ ItahM-i^ericans 
Polish-Amaricans 



36, Whin a pubUe school histon^ teachir routinely disGusses events of importance to 
Chiistians, but fdls to discuss ev^ts important to other relipqus poups, this is most 
often due to: 

f^^^ ithnocentriim ' 
wn intilocution 

37, Jews of Span^ ori^ m referred to as Sephardim. Jews of Nortoim Europian , 
Qiipn are refiired to as: / 

fij^ Ashkenazim - ^ 
/^^O Diaspomn 
Sephardim 
NO none of the above 

38. TTie tenn "acquisitive domination," meaning subjugation by military or political action, 
applies most clearly to which of the following Ajnarican minority p^oups? 

Japanese-Americans - 
f^)^ Me^acan^Americans 
WO Polish* Americans * 
wn none of the above 

39. Which of the following is an accurate description of Jewish-Americans? 

J§wi^*Americans w aM very religion 
(2^^ Jewsh^Americans aU have a common cultural backpound 
wn Jewish-i^ericans are aU direct blood dascendants of "the House of David" 
wn non^ of the above 

40. Accordmg to a major study coriductad in 1 940,; which of the following repreiented 
problems in rdstag Uie status of blacks to equi^^ with whites at that time? 

fi)^ rasidential sepeption 
(2)^ occupational discrimination 

unequal education 
wO all oir the above * 

41 , Most CUnesa who immipated to the U J, in toe mid-1 800*s did so to: \ 

f^)^ escape relipous persacution 

fi/46) (2)^ attend American schools 

wQ improve their econoirtic lot 

WQ all of the above - 



Read each of th& following statements and mark the box which indicates 
how strongly you agr^e or disagr^^ ; 



(1147)^ 

(1) 




□ □ □ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ □ 



1. Our ffte enterprisa system makes it ppssible for anyone 
wth enou^ drive and ambition to "puH hunsalf up by 
im own bootstmps," ^ 

2. it is unfdr to majority ffoup children to put minority md 
foraign-born students in the san^ classes with them. 

3. Wifere mtoorift^ md fompi-bQni students are concerned/ 
this nation^s pubUc schools have become social work 
agenoies more ^an education^ institutions. 

4. Whatever ektta work there is tiiat comes from multi-cultural 
education, the beneflts to students are wortti it. 

5* On toe averap^ schools with high proportions of minonty 
and fortign^om students (10% or more) ise likely to have 
more discipline problems than those that are largely white, 

6. Since Polish and Italian immipants were able to blend into 
mmnstteam Ajnerican culture so quickly, there must be 
some bamc fault among fflspanic-Americaos Aat prevents - 
Uiem from being absorbed or assimilated, r 



□ P □ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ □ 



Public school systems in i^erica should not be expected 
to spend precious time Bnd money on ^oss-cultural or 
multi^ultoral education. 

The re^^ds m educator gete from helping minority student 
to overcome barriers to lemimg a^e well worth the effort 
requireC^ 




□ □ □ □ □ 



fi/s6)U □ P □ □ 



9, The reductlorf^ of overt racial violence over tiie past ten yeare 
indicates that die needs of mmority groups are being met. 

10. Wmary responsibility for ttie success of minority children 
in i^erica*s public schools should be placed on the shoulders 
of the p^ents, not the teachers. 
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□ □ □ 

□ □ 



(I) (2) fl) (4) fS) 



□ 



nm^ □ □ □ □ 



1 i - Total as^nilatiQn of black Americans Into **m^itream" 
. American eultee win probably not bccur within the life* 
/ toes of black children born today. : . * 

12* If nunorities want to be equal to whites, they've got to leam 
/ to think and act like whites. 

[3. Thm redugtion of overt mcial violence over toe p^t ten years 
y indicates toat minority poups no longer have much to be dis* 
satisfied about v 

14, English as a second language and other programs in cross- 
cultural education are a waste of school system resources* 



1 
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In Mndling crmskultural situations in the schools, there is often no clear- 
' cut right or wrong way to proceed. Read the f^^^ ' - 

choose the best course of action, in your opinion. Use iin^ the informa- 
^ Hon that provided in the descrtption to make y . 
v. .\; : •■ ^ . = ' ■ = • : ^ ■ . . ^ . ' ^ - ■ : ■ ■ 

■ .. • ■ ■ ■ . ■ , ' ' . / 

1 . A stedfnt of PoUah mcmtry mf ntiom to Us Imtory toachar that he has heard that tha 
^ Jamesto^ sattleihent in V^ua indud^^ Hi 

would Uka to toiow if tt^ is trua or not Which of the foUgwini would be accaptabla 
as a course of action by flie taachif? 

TeU thi student, "That would be a good topic for a 

extra credit." ^ ' V . . 

72; □ Xgii thfe student, "ITl try to find out the answer for you." 
(1/61) XeU the smdent, "Go back* to the person who told you that 

and find out more about it." 
i'^^^O Any of these would be acceptable. 

2. In handling a ffoup of disruptive black ituderits, which of the following would be the 
prefemd long-tenn strates^ for a white teacher or school adirtinisfrator? 

f^)0 Exercise strict dij^dpline to show that he' or she is **color blmd" 
(2)^ Talk with individual poup members to identify underlying reasons 
for such bihavior, then act on that bws ^ 
Explain franWy and openly tiiat he or she ^ropathlzes with the 
V black cause and resento being victimized in thm way 

3. In an honors p'oup discusslbn in a local Wgh sch^LAe subject of Islamic religious 
practices is raised. One mtniber of the poup is a recent emipant from the Middle 
East. Which of the following i$ the best course of action for tije teacher? 

^ (^^C3 Ask that student to talk about Islam 

^^^n ^k that student not to talk until the otiier sttiden^ have described 
(^^^^^ their perceptions and knowledge of Islam 

^^^n Ask if anyone in the group knows anything about Islam 

4. A particular class of 30 has only two black students. In a class discusaons the subject 
of the Ufe of the slave comes up. Should tte teacher: 

^'^n apolopze to the black students in case they might be offended? 
(1/64) 7^;Q isk for volunteers to describe a slave*! liftf 

raU on one of the black students to describe a slave's life? 
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5, A newly OTived Canjbodian refugee studtnt ente^ tht Glassroom. TTie tiacher, whd 
has talked wth tte family's sponsor and' knowi somethirtg about ftiiir background^ 
^ks the s^dtnt tome questions; Some answer 

' sponsor has said. Which of the following m the /irsr thing toe teacher should do? 

/i^P Confront tile studerit witii the conttadictions and try to get at the trtith. 
(2i£2 Phrase the questions diffefentiy to se^if toe «ne answers are gven. 

TeU toe spdnsor toat toe student bn't^ ' . ■ 

6- A Native Americra teenager has rfcentiy moved to Montgomety Gounty to live wit^ 
relatives for severai montos* She had formerly lived on m Indian reservation in 
Souto Dakota* Her school j^qords show toat she was well adjusted, boto academically 
and socially. However, in her new school, she rarely enters into discussions in class 
or between clasias. Should toe teacher: - ^ 

(iG CaU on toe ^1 frequently to involve her in class disc 
(2)^ Ask some girls in toe class to devote some time to teaching ^ 
mm * toe ^1 how to get along better with her peers ? . 

WP Do nothing, assuming toat tMs is a natural form of b^^^ ^ 
for this particular prl? ' 

: "J ^ ^ 

7. A Jewish boy has racentiy entered an eighto ^de class. At toe bepnning of his 
second week in class, toe teacher overhears some classmates teasing him ratoer 

g har^y about his '*biMie/* Wuch of toe foUowing would be toe best course of 
action for toe teacher? 

' Ipiore toe situation so as not to embarmss the boy 

/'^O Face toe issue directiy and have him explain toe meaning 
(il^V of the yarmulke to Ws classmates 

(3Ci Schedule a class discussion of cultural differences and bring 
up toe issue in toat context 

8. You have asked toe class to divide into groups and to have each poup prepare a 
presentation on a particular event in American hktory. T^e four blacks in the class 
iinmediately form toeir own group. As a raddly awve teacher you: 



/iO asign one white student to their ^oup so toat their viewpoint 

won*t be onesided 
(2^ do nothing, since you dlowed students to choose toeir own poups 
^1^91 and you expect each poup to totek of a creative presentation 

to share* ' 
r^O decide to a^ign groups and put one black student in each poup 

for a fdr representation! 
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■■ _ ■ ^ PART IV , ..jv■^■' ■ 

v ^ Til the p€^t four mont^r^Tch, if^y, of thefoUQ\ymg tM^ 
ypu done^Qn yourpwn^ md not in connection with an in-service or 
^ ' other courier (Check Ml that apply /)^ ; ^ - 

. ' ' ' ■ ^ ■ ■ ' V'-'. • : ^ ' ■ ' \ • ' 

(2)6) Q 1 • Vut a Ubra^ or rttourw centar to get materia concf ming a particular mdil, 
sthidc, c^ti^ or rilipous graup# 

□ -2. Cdl* visit or* write ttif MO^S ^pvtetnt of Human Relation^or infonnation 

concar^g a particulaf raci^, a AiuQ, culft^ 

□ !• Invita people of another ridal, ethnic, cu^ 

□ 4. Discuss methods for unproving cross-cultural comgiunication. 

O S. Discuss a s^dant's mdal, ethnic, cultural or reli^ous haritarga with that student. 

Q / 6. Dbcuss your own radal, ethnic, cultural or relipous haritaga with studants or 
co-workerSr . - 

□ 7. Discuss problems of ^oss^ultur^ tducation as it ipplies to your job. 

Q 8. Prtpara a lesson, display or prasentation on soma aspect of a partlculix raciali 
ethnic, cultural or reUpous poup--your ow^ or inothar ppup, 

□ 9. Eitfoll in an in-samce couKe in MCPS to leani about a particular poup or number 

of poups. . ^ ' 

□ IQ; Enroll in a course oUtdde of MCPS to leam^mora about one or mora radal, ethnic, 

culftiral or ralipous poups« 

□ 1 1 . Ra^ew a tex^tbook, movie or other teaching aid to look for iundasirabla stereotypes 
. ' or other daroptory material about minority poups. ^ 

O 1 2. Attempt to make ce^dn teachmg materials or subj^ts mora relevant to mmority 
sttidents by relating Aem to studente' ethmc, radal, cultural or religious heritage. 

□ 13. Develop a peiiond plan, in wittog, for brin^g multi-cultural conaderations into 

yourjob. 

M 14, What other thlnp have you done on yotir Job to improve or practice your skills in 

unde^tanding and communicating with people from other cultures, or in educating 
students about different cultitfas? 
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In your opinion, should i course like HR-1 7 on ethnic groups in American ssociety be 
mandatory or volimtary^orTI^ollri^fmg " 

Voluntary MMdatory (Mark one box for each group J 

(2/19) 







.:• 15. 


MCTS Administeaton , . * 


a 


a 


.16. 


MCPS Teaehers 




■ a 


}17. 


MCPS Guidincs Counselon 


d ■ 


■ a. 


18. 


Other MCPS ftofessldhai Staff ' 


a 




19. 


Clerical ind Secretarial empioyeis of MCPS 






on 


Mwr3 suilamg aervices renonnel 


a ' 




.21. 


MCPS Cafi^^ria Workers 


□ 




22. 


MCTS Bus Drivers 


□ . 


□ . 


' 23. 


Other MCPS Suppartlng Servicas Personnel 






24. 


Profe^onal staff who are new to MCPS 



If you are a teacher in MCPS, ple^e mswer the fQlIawmg questions. 
If you are NOT a teacher, put an Xln the box below and sMp the 
next three questions. 



('^ □ I am NOT a teacher. 



25. Do you include Information about minori*'^ history, culture and contributions to 
American life in your regular curtcuIum^^^For example, talking about Jewish in- 
ventors, Asian authort or poets, Hispanic contributions to music, the role of blacta 
in setthng the western United States.) 

fsm f^a Yes _ ^ 

m No 

26. Havt you ever created a special dijplay for teaching purposes having to do with the 
history or culture of one or more racial, ethnic, cultural or reU^ous poups? 

(sm - Yes . 

No 
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i27. Do thi^ piotureSf displays or othar mitariali you use in^the qlasscooni mclude both 
^ < whlfti non-whites? - / V 



If you hays already mroUedm md completed HR^17, continue with 
the questions on the n^t page/ y 



If you' have never inroUid m HR^IT^ or are jUst now bapnnmg that course, which of 
the foUowing bast dascribas your situation? 

wn r^curraritiy enrolled in HR-l? ' 

I definitely plan to take HR-l 7 in the future, 
wO I probably will tafca^ HR-1 7 at soma time, 

I don*t know whether or not m ever take HR-l 7, 
Wp I probably win not take HR-1 7. 
wQ Idafmitaiy will nut ever take HR-1 7, 



Now turn to Question 1 in Part VL 
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■ PART V ■ ■• ■ ... 

(For dic^ who have completed HR-17; others turn to Part VT*) 

" Mark one ^ox in each row to sh&w your opinion of thos0_aspwcts of 
' HRd 7 described below. 



t 


. 1 

a 


i 


1 


«» 

a 






ID 


D 

(2) 


□ 


□ 


P 
(3) 


1. 


Adequacy of room in wWch the class was held? 




□ 


□ 




■P 




Location of the buildmg where clm^ was held, in terms 
of convenience to you? 






□ 


□ 




3. 


Availability of parking? / 






□ 




P 


4. 


Hmt of day at which the class was held? 




□ 


- □ 


□ 


P 


5. 


Qudificatlons of the male member of the ieaching team? 


, a 


□ 




□ 


P 


6, 


Quahfications of the female member of the teaching team? 


□ 




D 


□ 


P 


7. 


Ove^ quality of mstoiction? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P 


P 


8. 


Value of ttie historical content of theycoursa to you in 
performmg your job? / 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P 


P 


9. 


Value of the sodoloBcal concepts presented in the course 
to you in peifomwig yoitf job? 




□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


10. 


Value of ^e psycholo^cal concepts presented in the course 
to you m performing your job? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


p 




U. 


Size of class, i.e., number of pf ople enrolled? 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 


p 


p 


12. 


The q^li^ of pmes, simulations or in^^lass pqup exercises 
used as teaching techniques? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


p 


13. 


TTie qualiftF of group discussions among class members? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


p 


□ 


14. 


I^e value to you of the outside reading materials that were 
assigned? 


(2/47)^ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


p 


IS. 


The ability of Uie instmctoii to guide poup discussions in 



productive dkictions? 
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* ' fl) 



□ 

□ 



i3 , & ■ 

a ''O 

m (3) 



□ □ 



. 1 



□ □ 

□ □ 




16. /nie abiUty of instructon to set aside their own opirijons and 
]. . values, and to accept other people 's oj^inions and values? ~ 

17. Opportunity for you to parddpate in ducussions? 

18. Tte vajui of "teMS a^^mf nti" as i teaching method For 
^ ^ this type of coum, that % when save^ sWdents work ^ 

a gtDup^ on an asdgnmant? ^ ■ 

. 19/ TTii overall affect of HR'l 7 on your ability to relate to 
minority students? 

20, TTie overall affect of HR-1 7 on yoitf knowledge of minority 
history? 

21, The ovei^ effect of HR-17 on your knowledge of lodology 
as it relates to multi<iil^iral education? 

22, Tlie overall effect of HR*1 V on your understanding of what 
radsm is? 



Listed below are some reasons people have given for enrolltng in 7 when they 
did. Read the list and put numbers beside those that apply to you. Place the number 
1 ( one) next to the reason that wm most important to you; place a2( two) next to 
the re^on /if any) that was second most importimt for you; and a 3 f three) for your 
third most important reason (if my). You do not need to number more than three 
reasons. j 



(2/5 J) 23. To fulfill a Board of Education riquirement, 

' 24. To qualify for tenure, 

^ 25, To qualify for a salvy in^w, 

^ 26* To acqiure 3 oedit hours toward a de^ee, 

27, To help solve problems I was experiandng on the Job, 

28, To upffade my skUb in human relations* ' 

29, To upgrade my ildlb in relatmg to minority students, 

^ 30. I enrolled only bemuse the entire steff of my school was required 

to attend at toe same time. 

^ 31. My supendsor directed me to attend. 

'3/64j 32. O^^T (Please describe J 
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Havt^ou *aeh able to use my of the tWnp you leamid m part^of ^HR^l 7 in gettinf along 
batter with; ; • ' .::\^ '' . : ■ ; ■ - > ^ 

Y^- No ■ 

^ ffl 33. thepeoplsyou wdrk w^ ' ^^^^^^^^^ 

fsm/ □ □ 34. i^orityitudints? / 

, m?) □ □ 35, wUtestudantt? - ' ^ : " ' 

tms) □ 36. peopte outddeof MCTS? ^ 

37. How would you. Compaq the value of HM 7 to you m doing your Job compared to 
other in-seivice couiies you have taken? ^ 

fi>£3 I have never ^an anpther m-ser^ce course, 

^^^n HR-l 7 is the best m-service course Tve taken, / ^ 

/^i n HR* 17 is better than niost otoer in^ervice courses 

p HR-17 is about average when compared with other in^eryice coursei, 

w □ HR-1 7 is not ai good as most other in-service coimes. 

w □ HR-17 is toe worn in^rvice cowse Fve taken. 

38. Do you thmk your understMding of how minority students and parents react to various 
arois^ultural situations has improved as a result of atte 

(^)C2 Yes 

(2/70) (2) Q No 

w n Not sure 
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i. Which of the followinglest describes you? 



^ - X ^i^a American bdi^ pr Nattve /onencan 

Aaaff'Padfic American 
fsm ^ mO Btadc (not fflspaniQ) ; / 

White (not iSBpuic) 
lUspamc / ^ 

2« ^^oh of ^e following categoric best desmbes your Job? 



(04) ci 



Administrative ^d supt ryisory 
Building lervices-^^genlral maintinancb 
Buildirig lervices— phl^cal plant * 
Bus driver ^ \ ^ ^ 

Cafeteria worker 



Secretary 

Supporting services 
Teacher ■ 



Teacher specialist 
33. « Do you work m a school buildnig? 



.4 



Yes 
No 



4. How long have you been employed by MCPS? 



(2175} 



Less UiM 1 year 
1 - 3 years - 
4-10 years 
Oyer 1 0 years 



5. Which, if any, of the foUqwing in-sendce courtep^for MCPS e; 
enrolled in? (Check all that apply J 



(2/76} 
(2177} 

(2in} 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



HR-10, Hisp^cCuitore 



HR-1 7. Ethnic Groups in Ameriarf Sociefi? 
8. Black Experience and Culture' | 
Survey of ^ian Cuimre ^ ^ 



ees have you 
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APPENDIX 



Nonresponse Bias for Nonanrolltfes in the Comparison Group 

The eompariaon group consisted of MCPS professional staff who were required to 
partieipate in HR^17 as part of their employment contraet but did not do so 
during the spring of 1|980. The tKaet reasons why they did not enroll during 
Che spring semester ia unknown* One hundred and twenty-two newly hired 
prof ess ionali were randomly selected to makeup the comparison group from the' 
pool of available employees required to participate in HR-17 but who did not 
do so during the aprin| semester* The pool of available or potential HR-17 
enrollees was generated by MCPS Department of Personnel Services* 
ApproximaCely 400 names appeared on the potential HR^IT enroLlee list* 

During the same week that course participants were pretested in their first 
class meeting of HR-17s the nonenrollees in) the comparison group were mailed a 
pretest to their respective school locations. Seventy (n^70)s gr 57 p-fercents 
of the questionnaires were returned, ^e balance, the 52 emplQyees who did 
not return their questionnaires, represents what is comonly referred to in 
survey research literature as "nonresponden^s. " If these" 52 employees had 
returned their questionnaires, the survey outcomes for nonenrollees could have 
been different from what, is reported in thi^^ report* Therefore, the fact must 
be recognized that these nonrespondents do have the potential to bias the 
survey results. This bias could go in either direction* Nonrespondents , , for 
example; could have been more knowledgeable about racial and ethnic groups in 
America, or they could have had better racial attitudes* The ^e^cact direction 
of the bias is not possible to deteraine without further testing and follow-up 
of nonrespondents* Further testing of nonrespondents was not possible; 
however J it was possible to (1) compare the demographic characteristics of 
respondents^ and nonrespondents and (2) deteraine how many of the nonenrollees 
who did not return their questionnaires subsequently enrolled in HR*17. Both 
of these steps allow us at least to determine if nonrespondents differ greatly 
from nonenrollees who responded. 

The follow-up of nonrespondents revealed the following: 

o A check of demographic characteristics comparing respondents and 
nonrespondents revealed that the two groups did not differ 
significantly frpm one another on any key demographic variable* The 
variables checked were position classification, sex, race, employment ' 
location, and length of employment at MCPS* 

o A check of HR-17 enrollment lists compiled by the Department of Staff 
Development reveals that nearly a third of the nonrespondents either 
completed the HR*17 course during the summer of 1980 j or they are 
currently enrolled in HR«17 (fall semester 1980). ^\ 

q The background check on demographic characteristics also revealed that 
^25 percent j 13 employees, of the nonrespondenti had been tarminated byu 
* MCPS>durlng the spring of 1980 (see Table E-1). 

The above, findings revedl that in reality only 23, or 18 percent, of the 
original 122 nonenrolleei selected to participate in the study are true- 
"nonrespondents," ^ ' ^ . ' ^ 



True nbnrespondentSi in the sense that these 23 school employees probably have 
nafative opinions about HR^17 eviden^-by their unwillingnass to participate in 
the study, and if chey had respor^ed co the survey could have altered the 
duteomes for nonenrollees • Nonetheless , there is no way .to confirm the degree 
or direction of nonrtsponse bias , and the fact that so many of the 
nonrespondents later enrollad in HR'-l 7 suggests that the bias would probably 
not seriously alter the outcomes for nonenrollees* 

' TABLE E-1 

Number of School Employees Classified as Respondents and Nonrespondents 



Total Number of School Employees Selected for Comparison Group 122 



Total Number of Respondents ^ 70 

Number with both pre^ and postquestionnaires , 50 

Number with pretest only 22* 

Total Number of Nonrespondents' 52 

Number refiisi|ig 23 

Number terminated during the spring of 1980 .by MCPS 13 

Number who later enrolled in HR-17 16 



^Seven respondents returned their quescionnaires too late to be included in 

the data analyses, Also^ several of these employees either resigned or left 

the school system tCTTpornrily on long^tera sick leave during the spring of 
1980. 




